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N ORDER to understand the important part played by the wor- 
ship of animals in the lower stages of religious development, — 
and some survivals remain even in a higher stage, —it is necessary, 
as in so many studies in ethnology, to rid oneself entirely of all 
current prejudices and assumptions with reference to the history 
of civilisation. Our feelings are still dominated by the cheap dis- 
dain with which Christian Wolff, in the eighteenth century, re- 
garded such discussions, saying: ‘‘ The question whether animals 
‘¢have souls or not is of no particular value; wherefore it would 
‘be great folly to quarrel much about it; as far as I am concerned 
‘‘it may be disputed or not, I leave every one to his own views.” 
Whenever this comfortable repose is disturbed by any disagreeable 
problems, appeal is made to all-powerful instinct, and thus every- 
thing is easily settled: men and animals are separated by a yawn- 
ing and impassable gulf.? But this is by no means the case with 
uncivilised races; even the lower stages of civilised society often 
deviate considerably from this position in their estimate and views 
of the animal world. To them animals, being endowed plainly 
enough with souls,—in the strictest sense of the word the primi- 
tive man knows nothing inorganic and lifeless,—are just as much 
persons as are men, with sensual perceptions and intellectual pow- 
ae from the manuscript of Dr. Th. Achelis by W. H. Carruth, of the University of 
2The fact that a school of natural science dominated by a one-sided Darwinian influence 
goes to the other extreme and endeavors to obliterate this distinction as far as possible, and, in a 


fashion quite perilous for psychology, to judge animals entirely from the human point of view 
(cf. Wandt, Essays, p. 182 ff) does not affect the average standpoint, of course. 
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ers, including speech,' only that no ordinary mortal, but the medi- 
cine-man alone, understands it. A distinguished ethnographer and 
traveller remarks that we must conceive the boundaries between 
man and beast as wholly obliterated. A given animal may be wiser 
or stupider, stronger or weaker than the Indian, it may have en- 
tirely different habits, but in his eyes it is a person just as he him- 
self is; animals, like men, are united into families and tribes, they 
have various languages like the human tribes, but man, jaguar, 
deer, bird, fish, they are all only persons of various aspect and 
qualities. One only need be a medicine-man, who is omnipotent, 
and he can change himself from one person into another, and un- 
derstand all the languages that are spoken in wood, air, and 
water. 

The deeper basis of this conception lies in the fact that man- 
kind at this stage is not yet ethical; goodness and badness exist 
only in the crude sense of doing to others what is agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, but the moral consciousness, and the ideal initiative, in- 
fluenced neither by prospect of reward nor fear of punishment, are 
entirely lacking. Under these conditions how should the assump- 
tion arise of an impassable chasm between man and beast? The 
outward observation of the life-habits of animals, to which the In- 
dian is restricted, can at most result in assigning man the position 
of primus inter pares. Furthermore, the Indian lacks our delimita- 
tion of species, in so far as they do not cross. This distinction, 
which is easily taught by experience, is entirely wiped out for the 
Indian because he lacks the knowledge of the hindrance based with 
us on knowledge of anatomy. If the Indian can explain anything 
by the crossing of various species of animals with each other, or of 
man and beast, nothing prevents his asserting it ; on the contrary 
he sees it proven, and concludes at most that such things no longer 
happen when it is no longer necessary. To-day, our scholars tell 
us, there is no longer any generatio eguivoca, but once there surely 
was such a thing (V. d. Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Central- 
. Brasiliens, p. 351; cf. my Moderne Volkerkunde, Stuttgart, 1896, 
p- 373 ff). 

If we go back to these rudiments of primitive psychology, we 
shall not be surprised when we are informed that the savages talk 
with their horses, that the Indians beg pardon of the bear when 
they are preparing to hunt him, or in the case of the rattlesnake— 


1 Even as late asthe Mdrchen—as instance bird-language—this conception remained, and ac- 
cordingly is not solely a product of the imagination, as has been supposed, but rests upon the 
deeper foundation of primitive animism. 
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which, as we shall see later, is considered a peculiarly sacred ani- 
mal—offer sacrifices to it and sprinkle a pinch of tobacco on its 
head (cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, third American Edition, I., 
467). Neither can it be surprising if animals are regarded as in- 
carnations of the souls of the departed. 

Ancestor-worship, this primary factor of primitive religion, de- 
manded equally by filial duty and social considerations, continued 
to thrive upon this fertile soil. After their physical death powerful 
chiefs continue to live and act in the form of animals. Here, too, 
the psychological train of thought which led to this idea is plain and 
unmistakable, for as primitive man was impressed by the mysteri- 
ous speed and the irresistible strength of certain animals, the same 
respectful awe necessarily led him to keep the spirit of the de- 
parted favorable to himself by appropriate worship. It is also no- 
table that this worship is directed especially to large and dangerous 
animals, probably with the deliberate intention of preventing their 
depredations. True, in a higher stage of religious development 
this utilitarian consideration vanishes, as we shall presently see, 
and is succeeded by what one may almost call an abstract thought. 
In this case, a given species of animal is regarded as the dwelling 
of the ancestor, the tribal deity, for one is merged imperceptibly 
into the other, and the whole tribe takes the name of this heraldic 
animal, which thus at the same time gains social importance as 
being a member of the tribal family. 

This is the significance of totemism, which is so widespread in 
Africa, Australia, and America.’ The mythical tribal ancestor is 
worshipped in the form of some animal in which his soul has taken 
up its abode, so that thenceforth the flesh of this animal may not 
be eaten, or at least the eating must be preceded by all sorts of 
conciliatory ceremonies. This belief in a common origin from such 
a tribal ancestor very strikingly illustrates the inviolability of the 
social bond guaranteed by blood relationship. Among some races 
(for instance, many Indian tribes, some Malays and Polynesians) 
this relation is still more emphasised by the belief that the dead 
are changed into their totem-animal, and thus united with their 
mythical ancestor. It will be readily seen that in this way there 
occurred frequent confusions of identity which are of the utmost 
importance in the development of the Médrchen,* as we shall see 
later, and, further, that we are here meeting the first elements of 


1 For details cf. Post, Grundriss der ethnologiachen Furisprudens, |., 117 ff, where the legal 
consequences (property rights, blood-revenge, etc.) are discussed. 


2Cf. J. Kohler, Ursfrung der Melusinensage, Leipzig, 1895, especially p. 39 ff. 
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the doctrine, later so philosophically refined, of the transmigration 
of souls (cf. Tylor, Primitive Culture, I., 469 ff). 

But while in totemism legal and religious interests are min- 
gled, and while it is often only a matter of an especial guardian- 
spirit, whether of an individual or of a tribe, the worship of a di- 
vinity in an animal symbol shows a purely animistic religious 
character which sometimes reveals a profoundly philosophical con- 
ception of the universe. This transition, hitherto generally over- 
looked, is to be seen in the Egyptian deification of animals, which 
has been misunderstood so frequently from the days of the Greek 
philosophers down to the present. Here, too, at first, we find the 
universal disposition to fetishism manifested in the care and con- 
sideration for certain species of animals widely different in differ- 
ent sections, so, for instance, that one ‘‘nomos”’ or district, used 
as food the animal worshipped in a neighboring district (cf. A. 
Wiedmann, Religion der alten Aegypter, Miinchen, 1890, p. 99). 
Just as, in a very striking scene described by Bastian, the negroes 
cudgel a fetish unmercifully to make it thoroughly submissive 
(San Salvador, Bremen, 1859, p. 61), so, too, the ancient Egyp- 
tians did not hesitate to resort at times to such brutal means, 
which, moreover, are even now employed in the case of obstinate 
and inefficient images of saints in some remote mountain villages 
of Tyrol and Bavaria. 

From such a beginning the speculative priesthood developed 
the myth into a grand, half-pantheistic idea: the bull was the cor- 
poreal representative of Osiris, who was constantly renewed in 
him, just as, for instance, Buddha is renewed in the individual 
Dalai-Lamas in Lhassa. The very same process can be traced 
among the Hindoos, where the modern Brahmans worship in the 
sacred cow the direct incorporation of divine power, which for this 
very reason is imperishable and undergoes ever new incarnations. 
To cite a remote parallel, one might compare the great hare! Mi- 
chabo of the Algonquins in North America, the powerful and kind 
creator, the discoverer of medicine and of all the arts that lead to 
civilisation (Brinton, Zhe Myths of the New World, third edition, 
Philadelphia, 1896, p. 194 ff, and his American Hero-Myths, Phila- 
delphia, 1882, p. 37 ff). In the same way the god of the Aztecs, 
Quetzalcoatl, or Huitzilopochtli, worshipped in the form of a hum- 


’ 1 The god is worshipped also as a rabbit, which fact Brinton explains from a confusion of 
the word wados (rabbit) with wadan (daylight), for Michabo is the light-bringer, and the native 
American idea of god is contained in this meaning (cf. Hero-Myths, p. 41 ff). We shall return to 
this point. 
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ming-bird or a serpent, rose far above this connexion with fetish- 
ism to the rank of a pure symbol of divine power ; he, too, was a 
god of light, who issues victorious from a contest with his father, 
Tezcatlipoca, the god of night and darkness (cf. Brinton, Hero- 
Myths, p. 68 ff). Indeed, even Christianity was not able to rid itself 
entirely of this primitive characteristic, as is sufficiently proven by 
the representation of the Holy Ghost as a dove, by the familiar 
symbolic beasts of the apostles, and the various animals connected 
with the saints, which were borrowed from German heathendom, 
and, despite the zealous exertions of the missionaries, only slightly 
altered. The saints on horseback, those primitive figures of Mid- 
dle Age Catholicism, are simply inconceivable apart from the 
deeper connexion with the fetish-idea associated with the dragons 
and serpents which these Christian heroes combat (cf. Lippert, 
Christenthum, Volksglaube u. Volksbrauch, p. 499). 

The attempt has sometimes been made to find in the religious 
ideas of savage races an ethical dualism, such as is familiar to us 
in the Christian conception of the contest between God and the 
Devil, or as it is expressed in the conflict between Ormuzd and 
Ahriman in the Zend Avesta.! 

It requires but little reflexion to see that it is contrary to all 
psychological probability to assume, as early as this, such specula- 
tive ideas, which presume a certain maturity of moral perception. 
But since, on the other hand, the mythological religion of primi- 
tive races is a direct reflexion of their mode of thought and their 
conception of the universe, it would be strange if the common ex- 
periences of joyful or of painful nature had found no corresponding 
expression in their projection in mythology. Such an expression 
may be most keenly felt in the familiar answer of a Bushman to 
the question of a missionary as to what good and bad were: 
‘*Good is when I take away my neighbor’s cow; bad when he 
steals her back.” Then there is the further consideration that the 
savage in his helplessness and inexperience sees himself every- 
where threatened with hostile attacks and surprises, wherefore it 
was an organic necessity that the thought and conviction of the 
fatal activity of evil spirits should reach a rank development in his 
superstitious imagination. Therefore it is by no means an accident, 
but rests on a mythological necessity, that the religious precepts of 
lower races have relatively a gloomy, demonological character, and 


1So, too, in the myths of the Quichas, we are told of a battle between the gods of the upper 
and of the lower world which led the Spanish priests into a fatal error. 
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that most prayers deal with the prevention of impending misfor- 
tunes and protection from malicious powers of evil.! 

Even animals are drawn by the irresistible momentum of an- 
imism into this unhappy sphere, and so we find arising from these 
conceptions those terrible creatures of popular belief: werewolves 
and man-tigers. That certain exceptionally fierce wolves or tigers 
are man-eaters, says Tylor, is explained by the belief that the souls 
of depraved men enter the bodies of wild animals at night in order 
to prey upon their fellow-men. These are the man-tigers or were- 
wolves, that is, man-wolves, whose existence is still believed in by 
the superstitious people in India and Russia. 

The circumstance of a person’s growing pale, bloodless, and 
haggard is explained in Slavic legends by the belief in the exist- 
ence of blood-sucking spirits, who haunt the patient at night, and 
whose terrible visits enter his consciousness during sleep. These 
creatures are declared to be demon-souls, living in corpses, whose 
veins still flow with blood for a long time after death. These 
are the so-called vampires (Tylor, Anthropology, German edition, 
Braunschweig, 1883, p. 429; cf. Lippert, Religion der europdischen 
Culturvoilker, Berlin, 1881, p. 45 ff; Christenthum, etc., p. 410 ff). 
The essential point is again the original fetishistic idea of an object 
possessed by some divine power,—both the English and the German 
languages still show the persistence of this thought in the words 
possession and Besessenheit. The particular animal varies, of course, 
according to location; for the Germanic and Slavonic wolf the 
African substitutes the hyena or leopard. 

We cannot here enter into the details of the cult, of the means 
used for warding off evil, and of the horrible psychological ideas of 
the people. It must suffice to establish here, too, the early connex- 
ion of psychic life in men and animals. Neither can we take up the 
peculiar variations of the idea of transmigration. In accordance with 
the original presumption which we expounded earlier, we shall not 
be surprised if in certain conditions such exchange takes place, for 
is it not between beings of essentially the same nature? Butina 
higher stage of philosophical development there occurs impercep- 
tibly a change in favor of man. The incarnation in an animal’s body 
is regarded as a direct punishment for sins committed in this life ; 
or a tyrannical priesthood, as the Brahmans in India, set such im- 
passable barriers between the various classes that the man of 


1 Characteristic in this connexion is the remark of an African, that their God, Niankupong, 
was too far from them and dwelt too high for a prayer to reach him ; they were satisfied with the 
house-spirit, who cares for the common needs of life. (Cf. Bastian, Controversen in der Ethno- 
logie, Berlin, 1893, I1I., 2.) 
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lower caste simply had nothing to be born into but an animal, 
while on the other hand the soul of the pious, by way of ever- 
recurring rebirths rises to the height of divine nature and perfec- 
tion (cf. Lippert, Cylturgeschichte, I1., 418). 

After such general explanations, which are intended to pre- 
pare for the understanding of these problems, already vague to the 
majority of living men, and misapprehended by them, it now be- 
comes our task to illustrate this outline of the theory by certain 
concrete examples. It would, indeed, be a hopeless undertaking 
to try to exhaust the abundance of ethnological material. We can 
only present a few definite and especially characteristic examples, 
animals which have attained a typical significance for large race- 
_ groups, perhaps even for a considerable fraction of the human race, 
in a certain stage of religio-mythical development. 

This is the case above all with the serpent, and next with the 
bull and the eagle. Before ethnology opened up the correct per- 
spective, the worship of the serpent was often interpreted in a 
purely fanciful way, and confused in arbitrary speculation with al- 
leged philosophical doctrines and druidistic priestly lore. Here, 
too, the initiative influences are evident: on the one hand the to- 
temistic idea of ancestor-worship, on the other a series of material 
observations on the nature and habits of these animals. These are 
summed up by Lubbock as follows: The serpent occupies first 
rank among the animals worshipped; not only is it a maleficent 
and mysterious creature, but by its outwardly insignificant yet 
fatal bite, it produces the most dreadful effects in an inconceivably 
short time with means seemingly so inadequate, and forces the 
savage almost irresistibly to the assumption that he is dealing with 
what he regards as a divine being; there are some other less im- 
portant, yet no less direct influences which have aided in a marked 
degree the development of this cult; the serpent is long-lived and 
easily kept in captivity, and thus the same individual can be pre- 
served for a considerable period and shown to the multitude again 
and again at certain intervals (cf. Origin of Civilisation, p. 221). 
To these points we may add: Its rapid speed without the aid of 
feet, its dwelling in clefts and caves (the first burial-places), its bril- 
liant, shimmering color, its peculiar sloughing of its skin, its sud- 
den disappearance in subterranean depths, and again its frequent- 
ing of human dwellings, especially of that important place, the 
hearth-stone. 

We find serpent worship, therefore, in almost every stage of 
social development in which mythologic ideas are manifested with 
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any degree of. power: in Central Africa and among the reflectively 
inclined East Indians, among the red-skins of America? as well as 
among our own ancestors? and among the Semitic races. 

Now while we can trace among primitive peoples at least the 
germs of the idea of eternal life through rejuvenation (as in the 
legend of the phcenix and in the later version of the Scandinavian 
midgard-serpent) they know nothing of the serpent as a symbol of 
evil, as it is familiar to us and particularly to the Iranians of Zoro- 
aster’s time. The only connexion with this idea to be assumed 
here is a slight one. The word serpent among the Dakotas, for 
instance, signifies the supernatural, just as in Arabic and Hebrew 
the corresponding word is associated with synonyms for spirit and 
demon (cf. Brinton, Myths, p. 132). Here, too, as Brinton justly 
suspects (#., p. 143), the ignorance and the religious bigotry of 
Christian missionaries have to be taken into account, as is so often 
the case. Wherever they found images of this animal they fancied 
they saw the work of the Devil, representations of the principle of 
evil, which of course was not their purport in any such degree. 

Not so universal, yet diffused throughout extended regions of 
the earth, is the worship of the bull. It seems to be limited to cer- 
tain fields of civilisation, as India, Irania, and Egypt. Lippert 
says that the bull must once have served extensively as a fetish an- 
imal in the early stage of civilisation in Asia, and among the occi- 
dental races related in culture to Asia. It is preserved to us in 
this capacity for the Assyrio-Babylonian Empire by later sculp- 
tures, and in Parseeism by the easily comprehended myth that the 
primal bull, Kajomort, was also the first man, the progenitor of 
their kings and the primitive ancestor of the whole human race. 
In India the bull Nandi was associated with Civa. On the other 
hand, the origin of the sacred character of the sacerdotal cow is 
somewhat different. Throughout Egypt the cow, in connexion with 
Hathor and other divinities, was treated as a fetish, and was there- 
fore not butchered. But among bulls it was only an individual 
with certain peculiar markings which received worship at Memphis 
as the living image of Ptah Sokari (Culturgeschichte, I1., 408). It 
is well known that the Egyptian people, who were strictly trained 
in religion from beggar up to king, were profuse in all imaginable 
tokens of honor to the visible god to whom King Psammeticus 
built the splendid court in the Ptah temple at Memphis. His ora- 


1Cf. Brinton, Myths, etc., p. 129, ff., who correctly emphasises the significant symbolism of 
rejuvenation in the sloughing of the serpent's skin. 

2Cf£. Schwartz, Der Ursprung der Mythologie, dargelegt an griechischer u. deutscher Sage, 
Berlin, 1860, who expounds especially the significance of the storm-dragon, p. 26 ff. 
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cles commanded the utmost regard, and later monarchs, such as 
Alexander the Great and Emperor Titus, paid homage to him. 
(Cf. Wiedemann, Religion der alten Aegypter, p. 100 ff.) 

Finally, among birds the chief place was given to the eagle be- 
cause of his strength and swiftness and his soaring flight. Birds 
in general are representatives of storm and tempest,! and most of 
the Algonquins on the northwest coast of America tell of a gigantic 
bird the flap of whose wings produces the thunder, and the flash of 
his eyes the lightning. (Cf. Brinton, M/pihs, p. 126.) It is pre- 
sumed to be familiar to all that among Germans and Greeks.the 
highest god was accompanied by an eagle. 

It happens, moreover, that the birds that live on the flesh of 
serpents are regarded as the enemies of the serpent-gods, who at- 
tack and generally overcome them, asin the Indian legend. More- 
over in this point also there are variations of the original fetishistic 
principle of soul-transference and possession in the various myth- 
ologies, multiplied in the case of the individual animals. Thus we 
find in the first Christian community the dove, among the Polyne- 
sians the soul-transferring moa-birds? (cf. Bastian, Heilige Sage 
der Polynesier, Leipzig, 1881, p. 149), among the Mexicans the 
humming-bird, half serpent and half bird, of the god Huitzilo- 
pochtli, and among the East Indians the hawk, Garuda, represen- 
tative of Vishnu. 

For lack of space we must pass over other animals, such as 
the elephant, so revered by Buddhism, the rabbit among the Al- 
gonquins, the dog among the Persians; neither can we discuss in 
detail the various forms of the cult, which, of course, differed con- 
siderably in the different stages of the people’s development. 
Whether it is a simple child of nature, who sees in some animal 
his guardian spirit, and seeks to propitiate it by every possible 
gift, or whether it is an Egyptian priest bringing a sacrifice to the 
Apis-bull, which represents the divinity in bodily form, the psycho- 
logical connexion is the same in both cases, even though in the lat- 
ter case knowledge has advanced so far that the physical form is 
regarded as an unessential feature compared with spiritual power 
and efficiency. 

And yet we must throw more light upon a point hitherto fre- 


1Cf. Schwartz, Ursfrung. p. 180 ff; Odhin also changes according to the Edda into an 
eagle. 

3 They proclaim the arrival after a great, all-devouring flood of a king, Wakea, who should 
come to their coast from foreign parts; they are the seat of the highest god, Tangaloa, or Tan- 
garoa, who in this form often approaches his temples. (Cf. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, L., 191.) 
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quently slighted ; this is the significance of animal worship as it 
appears in the Méarchen and the animal fable. 

Owing to insufficient investigation, there has been a disposi- 
tion, prompted by illustrations from classical antiquity and cer- 
tain Middle-Age subjects, to find in the fable a direct moralising 
value, a didactic tendency, to which it is supposed to owe its ori- 
gin, whereas ethnology has proven beyond all controversy that the 
real soil from which sprung this fanciful growth was the primitive 
relation and intimacy of man with his neighbor animals—an inti- 
macy now wholly lost to civilised man. 

The astonishment expressed one day at Oxford by Prof. F. 
Max Miller, when he found among the Zulu tales the very same 
ones that we know in such abundance in our Mérchen, is very sig- 
nificant. In this case, according to the assertion of the best judges, 
such as the missionary and linguist Bleek, no outward connexion 
was possible; and yet, with slight local alterations befitting the 
changed scene, there appeared the same type and the same ele- 
ments of treatment,—another proof of the psycho-social endow- 
ment of the genus Aomo sapiens, whose mental capacity, as Pes- 
chel justly observed, is uniform even to its most curious caprices 
and vagaries. (Vdlkerkunde, p. 27.) 

Not until later, when the simple consciousness, the unreserv- 
edly animistic conception of the world, had given way to a critical 
philosophical reflexion, do we meet the familiar parables which 
are concentrated into the phrase, Hacc fabula docet. Traces of 
this rationalising treatment may be recognised, as Tylor has cor- 
rectly shown, even in the rich wreath of legends that twines about 
the person of the North American god, Manabodzho. (Primitive 
Culture, 1., 409.) 

The social background of the Mérchen, which our historians of 
literature, filled with dumb admiration of poetic power, have too 
much neglected, is emphasised by Kohler in connexion with the 
legend of Melusina. He says: In the interpretation of this, as of 
other myths, the relations of the Marchen to the ethnological phe- 
nomena of national life have been too much overlooked. The 
Marchen is of mythological origin, but it is the myth incorporating 
itself in national life which comes to light in highly poetic reminis- 
cences in the legend. It will not suffice to try to explain the Mér- 


1 The resemblance here is undeniable to the Polynesian god, Maui, the civilising hero of the 
Polynesians, who, however, like Til Eulenspiegel, is full of cunning schemes and burlesque 
tricks. (Cf. Bastian, Zar Kenntniss Hawatis, p. 73.) But on the other hand it is certainly possi- 
bie, as Brinton suspects, that in this case there have been later changes and corruptions of the 
original character. (Cf. Mfythe, p. 194 ff.) 
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chen by natural phenomena alone; it must be explained by the 
manner in which the natural phenomena are reflected in the spirit 
of the people, and this manner is characterised by the fact that the 
people feel themselves to be wholly identified with nature. There- 
fore modernised interpretations, like those of Max Miller, in which 
Puruvavas is interpreted as the sun, and Urvaci as the dawn which 
flees at the sight of the unveiled sun, are to be rejected to begin 
with, however much they may appeal to our sentiments. 

The origin of the Melusina legend leads us back into the re- 
motest antiquity. It dates back to the period when mankind still 
clung to totemism. A totem is, as generally known, the sign of a 
family, usually taken from some animal; and the clans, ranked in 
the main according to the matriarchal system, wore such a family 
sign, and were thereby distinguished from one another. More- 
over, this animal sign has a deeper significance: the family wear- 
ing it bears a mystic relation to the animal; it must not kill such 
an animal or harm it, often not even touch it. The animal is the 
spirit of the family ; even more, the animal is regarded as the fam- 
ily ancestor,—the family sprang from the animal. (Ursprung der 
Melusinensage, p. 37-) 

Only on this assumption of an essential identity can the many 
variations of the Marchen and the fable be explained. Although in 
a more mature civilisation the world-wide gap between men and 
animals is undeniable, and manifests itself with a peculiarly tragic 
effect in the Melusina legend just referred to, yet to the childish 
simplicity of the Bushmen (those rare virtuosi in animal-fables!) 
the world of animals is the direct and faithful copy of human life and 
deeds. (Cf. Ratzel, Vilkerkunde, 1., 690 ff). The discord which so 
often with harsh clash disturbs this harmonious fellowship of men 
and animals is especially heard when the higher being which for a 
time had assumed human form and appearance is recognised, or 
its origin recognised ; then it is obliged to go away, while jealousy 
and curiosity play a fateful part, perhaps also the irresistible long- 
ing for the old supernatural life that was not restricted to the nar- 
row limits of human existence. 

Sometimes, but by no means always, there follows a reunion | 
of the parted pair in the other world, and as a result we have the 
romantic wanderings across mysterious waters, to sun and moon, 
or to the dark under-world, in order to find the lost loved one. All 
these traits and variations of this prolific theme are simply inex- 
plicable without the deeper totemistic background. And so Kohler 
is quite right in concluding thus: The Melusina theme is a Mér- 
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chen theme that was later attached to historical persons and fami- 
lies, and thus became a legend. The conclusion of the Marchen 
is mythical, but it is not a nature-myth in the sense of a cosmic 
philosophy which constitutes the various factors of nature’s activ- 
ity into specific divinities, but a myth in the sense of an animism 
filling the universe with vague spiritual activity, and the myth has 
its roots in the animistic conception of social relations which, as 
totemism and Manitou-worship, dominates the childhood of na- 
tions. 

The mythical element, therefore, has a closer relationship than 
was formerly thought to the whole social conception of life, for the 
social fabric is permeated with the spirit of animism, and the belief 
in animism is most intimately related to social as well as to indi- 
vidual life and its manifestations. And it is very true that the phys- 
iological and pathological phenomena of dreams, hallucinations, 
and nightmare have contributed much to the origin of myths, no 
less than the phenomena of the outer world reflected upon the im- 
agination of races. 

But it is also true that the social manifestations of the collec- 
tive life-instinct, with its loving, hating, and fearing, and the 
strong centripetal instincts have influenced the formation of myths. 
And especially is it true that the love and the aversion particularly 
strong in man in a state of nature with regard to certain animate 
beings, certain animals and plants,—feelings which were intensi- 
fied to the point of a sense of kinship, of passionate desire to per- 
secute, or again, of dumb worship,—appear in popular myths. 
These social and ante-social manifestations of the human psyche 
must not be lost sight of in the study of myths and their transition 
into the charming form of Marchen. (J/b., p. 63.)} 

If we recall in closing the outline of our investigation, the con- 
clusion is irresistible that the close connexion of men and animals 
was, to the simple mind of the primitive man, a fact established 
beyond all question. Hence any further religio-mythical exposi- 
tion had inevitably to begin at this point, and, apply to this its 
theory of the soul, which of course had been obtained already as 
the result of another process. Social forces, especially primitive 
ancestor-worship enjoined by filial respect, added their influence 
to make this connexion still closer and firmer, and make it a moral 
obligation. Not until much later did a metaphysical priesthood take 
hold of this fruitful subject, expanding it in all directions, but with- 


1As the Melusina legend shows the primitive animistic features very plainly, Kohler prefers 
it to the Lohengrin type, in which the original force is already relaxed (lec, c#t., p. 61). 
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out destroying in the minds of the common people, at least, the 
primitive conception of a mystic, fetishistic incarnation, as seen in 
Egypt and India. This dualism may be traced among primitive 
peoples, according to Brinton, as in the peculiar myth of the great 
rabbit of the Algonquins. Michabo, who is worshipped in the form 
of this animal by the red-skins as supreme god, creator of heaven 
and earth, and giver of all the blessings of civilisation, has etymo- 
logically another meaning, that of ‘‘ white,” and from it are de- 
rived the words for east, dawn, light, day, and morning. (Myths, 
p- 198.) To the simple, natural sense the animals are themselves 
divinities, or at least their direct and authoritative representatives, 
and the savage believes in their genuineness and power just as 
firmly as the sincere Christian in the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is, therefore, a false standpoint, resulting only from our 
critical reflexion, to hold to the current assumption of conscious 
anthropomorphising in the Marchen. These animals of the fable 
are just as much real creatures, endowed with psychic impulses 
and instincts, as the animals in the constellations, whose real 
substances have, to be sure, faded in the course of time into the 
symbolic and shadowy signs of the zodiac. (V. d. Steinen, Unter 
den Naturvilkern Central-Brasiliens, p. 351 ff.) Only a purer inter- 
pretation, further removed from the sensual concept, and striving 
for a deeper understanding, departs from this almost unintelligible, 
mythological realism, and, piercing through the glittering show of 
the outer veil to the essence and reality of the phenomenon, en- 
deavors to add to the manifestation the moral element hitherto 
wholly lacking. A fine illustration of the invincible power of truth 
in the human mind is given by Brinton in his account of the Inca, 
Yupangui, who prohibited in his realm all image-worship of the su- 
preme god, Viracocha, declaring it to be wrong to worship the al- 
mighty creator of all things in the former manner by means of 
sacrifices and presents, since only spiritual service was befitting 
the highest of all gods. (Hero-Myths, p. 236.) But in the pres- 
ence of this lofty and luminous conception of the universe, which 
reminds us of Christian ideas, we must not, in attempting to secure 
a socio-psychologic perspective, lose sight of the humbler stages of 
development, in which the chief part is played on the one hand by 
inorganic nature, with its mighty elemental forces, and on the 
other by animals like man in their nature and bound to him by 
multifarious mystic ties. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ETH- 
NOLOGICAL JURISPRUDENCE.’ 


BY THE LATE JUSTICE ALBERT HERMANN POST. 


(CONCLUDED. ] 


E NOW COME to the task of analysing the jural order of so- 
ciety, as that was indicated in our last article (Zhe Open 
Court, for November). It is obvious that in the first place the jural 
customs and jural notions of all the nations of the earth must be 
carefully collated and accurately described. For only the aggre- 
gate of all the expressions of the jural sense of mankind can afford 
material warranting inferences as to the nature of the human jural 
sense in general. 

And since the mass of jural customs and jural notions neces- 
sary to this task lies scattered among very many different peoples, 
it follows that the natural classification of the material will be ac- 
cording to the nationalities in which the notions in question prevail. 

Such a collection of the jural customs and notions of all man- 
kind arranged according to nations, would afford a highly useful 
basis for juridical research. It would be possible to carry out, 
within this framework, a uniform and systematic arrangement of 
the material. There are numerous customs and conceptions which 
repeat themselves among different peoples, and these would serve 
as the leading divisions of the systematised arrangement we have 
im mind. The following, for instance, might properly be regarded 
as divisions : the relations of kinship as derived from mother-right, 
father-right, and parental rights generally, with the stages of tran- 
sition between the same, the subsequent development of the bonds 
of consanguinity (clan-fraternity, milk-tie, foster-tie, etc.), endog- 
amy and exogamy, wedlock in its various phases (restrained and 


1 Translated from the German by Thomas J. McCormack. 
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unrestrained promiscuity, wedlock by groups, polyandrous, poly- 
gynous and monogamous wedlock, leviratical marriages) the cap- 
ture of wives, the acquisition of the bride by service, the purchase 
of brides, betrothal-rights, obligation of abstinence before and 
after marriage, suitors, disqualifications to wedlock, forms of mar- 
rying, divorce, second marriage, mourning-time, the status of 
women and children, age of arming, age of majority, child-bed of 
the husband, the status of the old and the sick, forbiddance of inter- 
course between persons near of kin, guardianship, federal and mon- 
archic forms of organisation, community of house and farms, sys- 
tems of joint responsibility and solidarity, blood-feud, rights of 
refuge, ordeals, forms of oaths, ¢/ cetera. This list might be con- 
tinued for pages. In this material are to be found legal concep- 
tions and customs of the most widely different nations of the earth 
which partly agree and partly vary. We could arrange all customs 
and conceptions under these headings, and the classification so 
reached would be a preparatory work of great value for the causal 
analysis of legal customs and conceptions generally. It would then 
appear in how far given legal customs and conceptions varied 
among themselves and among different peoples. 

One foundation for such a causal analysis is afforded by the 
historical connexion between the legal customs and conceptions of 
different periods within the same social organisation. But this 
analysis is only possible where traditions are at hand relating to 
corresponding legal customs and conceptions taken from the differ- 
ent periods of the same people’s development. As a rule this is 
only the case with peoples having a history. With peoples having 
no history these traditions are wanting, unless perchance observa- 
tions relating to their law be made during different epochs by trav- 
ellers from civilised nations. 

The historical method, therefore, in so far as it presents the 
history of the development of a given legal custom or conception 
in a given society, is restricted to provinces comparatively limited. 
So far, we only know of a history of Roman and Germanic law 
with the beginnings of the history of Slavonic, Celtic, Indian, Mo- 
saic, and Islamitic law. The history of all the other systems of the 
earth has not been treated, or at least what has been accomplished 
is confined to the beginnings. Here and there historical treatment 
would be possible. But with the majority of the peoples of the 
earth material for such a treatment is wanting altogether, and will, 
in all probability, never be accessible. 

The question arises now whether a really causal analysis of le- 
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gal customs and conceptions is still everywhere possible. The only 
aid at the disposal of science here is, as with every such analysis, 
the method of comparison. But this is possible only when there 
is an external similarity between legal customs and conceptions. 
The use of a chronological connexion is here altogether out of the 
question. Can such a comparison yield scientific results of any 
value whatever, or are we here at the end of our science? That is 
the question, the answer to which will determine whether Ethno- 
logical Jurisprudence is a science at all, or whether it is a will-o’- 
the-wisp the pursuit of which is to be given up as soon as possible. 

The question cannot be answered a friori: it depends entirely 
upon our successfulness in arriving at definite results. If we are 
successful, the method is warranted ; if not, the attempt goes for 
naught. The scientific possibility of a purely comparative method 
depends upon facts, the existence or non-existence of which can 
only be determined by the application of the method itself. The 
question is whether in the development of human law definite legal 
customs and conceptions exist and regularly occur even among un- 
related peoples, or whether the law of every people, at least of 
every kindred group of peoples, is an isolated product standing in 
no relation whatever to the law of other peoples. If there be rules 
of legal conduct which recur everywhere on the globe and which 
pass through a stated course of development, the method by com- 
parison is applicable: to explain a given legal custom of one na- 
tion we may avail ourselves of the corresponding legal customs of 
another. If such be not the case, a purely comparative method is 
a scientific chimera. 7 

For instance, if a table of the legal customs of all the nations 
of the earth were to present such a picture as the languages of all 
the nations of the earth (e. g. in Franz Miiller’s Grundriss der 
Sprachwissenschaft), a purely comparative method such as I have 
employed in my works upon ethnological jurisprudence, would be 
out of the question. A comparison of non-cognate tongues is im- 
possible, for these are isolated formations. It may be that certain 
results for the general evolution of human thought could be ob- 
tained only from a conspectus of all the languages of the earth ; 
but generally languages are isolated products of certain ethnic 
groups. With other creations of social life this is not the case. 
The evolution of the religious sense affords phenomena of manifold 
similarities, which extend far beyond the boundaries of philological 
races; and so the jural life of mankind affords a succession of phe- 
nomena which are not the especial creations of certain peoples or 
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of a certain congeries of peoples, but which recur on the contrary 
in wide domains, among unrelated nations, and extend over such 
broad fields that they may be regarded as the common and univer- 
sal property of the whole race. 

When such analogous legal customs and conceptions are dis- 
covered among unrelated peoples of the earth, it then becomes a 
question whether they owe their origin to analogous causes; for 
phenomena of jural life which are outwardly alike may rest upon 
quite dissimilar causes. Yet we may attempt to explain one by the 
other, and whether this is possible, we shall soon discover. When 
we meet with the same or a similar legal custom among many peo- 
ples, we usually find a sphere of ideas which readily explains it. 
Whilst certain legal customs and conceptions occur only within ex- 
tremely limited domains, and do not lend themselves at all to the 
comparative method, on the other hand we meet with such as re- 
cur among all possible peoples and races in infinite variations, and 
the divergences are such that we are often unavoidably led to as- 
sume that these isolated customs represent different stages in the 
development of a jural institution which in its fundamental fea- 
tures is everywhere uniform. This can be shown only by illus- 
trations, and it remains for me to explain what I mean by a definite 
example. 

Thus under the rubric of /eviratical marriages we may include 
a group of phenomena regarding which we possess accounts from 
the most diverse peoples of the earth, varying greatly in compass 
and credibility. Such accounts are for instance the following : 


I. North American Indians. 


Among the Kolushes the brother or sister’s son receives the 
widow of the deceased in marriage. Among the Ojibways and the 
Omahas the widow became the wife of her brother-in-law after the 
mourning period was over, and the latter had to care for the chil- 
dren of his deceased brother. 


2. Astec and Toltec Nations. 


In the States of Anahuac a man was only allowed to marry 
the widow of his deceased brother when children were still living 
whose education had to be cared for. 


3. South American Indians. 


Among the Arawaks a second marriage is not left to the will 
of the widow, for the nearest relative of the deceased husband has 
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the right to marry her, and the latter may thereby often become 
the second or third wife unless sold to a third party. If she marry 
any one without the consent of the lawful heir, the deadliest feuds 
may result. Among the Calchaquis in the interior of Brazil, the 
brother marries the widow of his brother, to beget descendants for 
the deceased. According to Von Martius, it is a custom rigor- 
ously practised among all Brazilian Indians, that upon the death 
of a husband the eldest brother, or in case there be none, the near- 
est male relative of the deceased marries the widow, and the wid- 
ow’s brother marries her daughter; which is the case with the 
Mundrucis, Uainumas, Juris, Mauhés, Passés, and Coérunas. 


¢. Oceanic Peoples. 


In Australia when the husband or affianced dies, his brother 
on his mother’s side inherits his wife and children ; the widow re- 
pairs to him with her children after the interval of three days. In 
Western Australia the brother of the deceased has a right to the 
widow, and, if he choose, may take her for himself. On the Flin- 
ders Islands, near Australia, if the husband die his brother marries 
his wife. 

Among the Polynesians the brother of the deceased is re- 
garded as the husband of the widow and the father of the de- 
ceased’s children. 


5. Semitic and Cognate Peoples. 


Among the Bedouins, if a young husband leave a widow, his 
brother as a rule offers to marry her; but it is not in his power to 
force her to marry him. With the Beni Amer, if the brothers of a 
deceased husband do not wish to marry his widow, she can, after 
the expiration of the mourning period, marry at her own will, and 
she may not be forced into marriage by the brother of her deceased 
husband. With the Barea and Kunama, if a man die, his widow 
is married without further ado by his brother of the same mother, 
or ultimately by the son of the deceased’s man’s sister. With sev- 
eral Berber tribes of the Atlas region, the male relative who after 
the death of her first spouse first throws his shawl (Haik) over the 
widow, becomes her husband and has to care for her children and 
manage her property. Among the Bogos, when a married man 
dies, his sons by a previous marriage, his brothers or next of kin, 
succeed to his wife, that is, marry her, without further consultation 
with her father. Among the Hebrews leviratical marriages occur 
in the following form: If brethren live together and one of them 
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die and have no child, the wife of the deceased shall not marry 
without unto a stranger: her husband’s brother shall go in unto 
her and take her to him to wife. And it shall be that the first born 
which she beareth shall succeed in the name of his brother which 
is dead, that his name shall be not put out of Israel. With the 
Galla, the brother must marry the widow of his deceased brother. 
With the Somali, the widow may marry again only with one of her 
husband’s nearest relatives, who has to pay her half of her first 
dowry ; if the latter die too, his wife is married to one of the same 
family for a compensation of one-fourth of the first sum. If the 
wife die, the husband has the right to demand in marriage an un- 
married sister of his dead wife for one-half of the marriage dowry. 


6. Negro and Congo Peoples. 


In the interior of western equatorial Africa, the nephew mar- 
ries the relicts of his maternal uncle, and with the Bakalai the son 
marries the widows of his father, with the exception of his own 
mother. With the Bechuana the son succeeds to all his father’s 
wives, and if an older brother die, the younger brother comes by 
his wives. | 

7. Indo-Germanic Peoples. 


With the Afghans the brother is bound to marry the widow of 
a deceased brother if she wish it. In the laws of Manu, leviratical 
marriage occurs only in case a virgin widow be left. In the latter 
case, the same custom prevails among the Ideyars in South India, 
among the Jat families in the Punjab, and with some of the Rajput 
classes of Central India. It occurred in the old German law, that 
the heir to whom the guardianship of the widow came with the in- 
heritance, particularly the brother of the deceased or indeed her 
own stepson, took the widow to himself as though part of the in- 
heritance. 

* 

From such a collection of ethnological facts, embracing the 
whole earth and including the customs of nations in no ways re- 
lated, no one, unless starting from a prejudiced point of view, 
could entertain the supposition that it were possible for such 
strange phenomena, agreeing in so many particulars, to rest every- 
where upon causes different in character and place. There can be 
no doubt that broader foundations to these exist ; they must repose 
upon universal forms of social organisation,—forms which in indi- . 
vidual instances find diversified expression only. | 
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These universal forms of organisation are not to be discovered 
directly from the facts themselves: to determine them a person 
must possess a knowledge of the general jural status of the nations 
in question, and this knowledge can be obtained only from ac- 
counts of the legal customs of the said peoples. With the aid of 
information thus obtained, no doubt can be entertained that all the 
above mentioned customs belong to a form of organisation which 
extends over the whole earth, and which is exhibited exclusively 
among peoples living in a state of nature—viz., the clan. Thence 
arises characteristic conceptions of law which are repeated in all 
the customs above mentioned. It is a universal principle of the 
clan-system that women are not independent subjects of jural rela- 
tions, that they are, so to speak, pieces of property belonging to 
the clan. They stand under the guardianship of the clan, which 
disposes of them at will, but which likewise provides for their 
maintenance. These rights and duties of guardianship are lodged 
by preference in the hands of a definite person, the head of the 
family, and after the latter’s decease fall to the person who suc- 
ceeds him. And sothe women of the family chief pass to the new 
family-chief by way of inheritance, and the same rights and duties 
that the former chief possessed, arise in the person of his suc- 
cessor. With the gradual disintegration of the clan-system women 
acquire more and more recognised legal status, while the right and 
duty of guardianship becomes more and more invalidated. 

This is the fundamental principle upon which all the above- 
mentioned customs rest. If the guardian of a woman die, the lat- 
ter passes by inheritance to the person to whom the guardianship 
now falls. According to the strict interpretation of tribal institu- 
tions, there lies in the idea of guardianship the right of absolute 
disposal on the one hand, and on the other the obligation to pro- 
vide for the woman in question. 

A great number of other conceptions of clan-law might be ad- 
duced in explanation of the customs mentioned. 

1. First, two systems of relationship exist in the clan: the 
system of mother-right, agreeably to which relationship is deter- 
mined solely through the female line, and the system of father- 
right agreeably to which relationship is determined solely through 
the male line. Descent and guardianship conform to these sys- 
tems. The third system that occurs, the system of parent-right 
generally whereby the relationship is determined through the male 
as well as the female line, first appears after the dissolution of the 
clan-system. 
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It appears from the instances cited, that leviratical marriages 
and inheritance of women occur as well under the system of 
mother-right as under that of father-right. Under mother-right, 
women are transferred among the North American Indians, Austra- 
lians, Barea, Kunama, and among the tribes of equatorial Africa, 
according to the systems respectively prevailing among these peo- 
ples. Under father-right, women are transferred among the peo- 
ples of the Malay peninsula, the Himalaya and Caucasus districts, 
among the Mongolic-Tartaric, most of the Semitic, most of the 
Negro, Congo, and Indo-Germanic peoples, according to the sys- 
tems respectively prevailing among them. Here and there the ac- 
counts fail in establishing whether inheritance takes place accord- 
ing to mother-right or father-right, and since both systems often 
exist side by side, these instances demand more detailed investiga- 
tion. With the Brazilian tribes mentioned a complication of father 
and mother-right is found. The widow is married by the nearest 
relative according to the patriarchal system, while the daughter is 
married by her mother’s brother on the maternal side according to 
the matriarchal system. 

With the Dyaks, who live according to parent-right, levirat- 
ical marriages are in a state of total decadence. The widow may 
be freed from marriage with the nearest relative of her husband by 
surrendering her property to the family of such relative. 

2. In strict conformity to clan-law, the nearest male-relation of 
the deceased husband is empowered and obligated to take the widow 
in marriage, while the consent of the widow is not asked. After the 
dissolution of the clan the heir generally continues to enjoy the 
right of marrying the widow, although no longer obliged to do so; 
on the other hand, he is still obliged to provide for her, although 
he may become absolved from this duty by giving her in marriage 
to another person—a procedure empowered by his guardian-right 
of disposition. The widow acquires the privilege of no longer being 
forced to marry without her consent the person that inherits her ; 
but on the other hand she is not allowed to enter into another mar- 
riage without his approval. If a third person should marry her 
without the consent of the heir, he would be guilty of an infraction 
of the heir’s guardian rights, and according to clan-law this leads 
to blood-feud. 

Here belong the customs of the Arawaks, the Australians, the 
Malayans, and most of the others mentioned. 

3. All male relatives are entitled to such inheritance who, ac- 
cording to the system of kinship prevailing, are next of kin. 
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Thus the sister’s son or mother’s brother, according to mother- 
right, and according to father-right the son or the brother on the 
father’s side, inherit the wives as well as the property and enter 
into marriage with the former by inheritance. The brothers of the 
deceased figure in almost all the customs mentioned. The sister’s 
son figures as heir, for example, among the Kolushes, the Barea, 
and Kunamas, in equatorial Africa; the son, among the Tunguses, 
the Bakalai, the Bechuana, the Kaffirs. The only exception to the 
inheritance of the son is his natural mother, who falls to a brother 
of the father. 

In accordance with the notion that the right of guardianship 
resides in the whole clan, all members thereof are in a mediate 
way supposed to be entitled to the inheritance, as is the case 
among the Alfurs. 

4. A legal custom prevailing among all clan-organisations is 
the purchase of the bride. The family of the female, or its clan- 
head, sells the future wife for a certain sum to the family of the fu- 
ture husband, or to the latter in person. By this sale the family of 
the female either renounces all claims to the wife, or certain de- 
fined rights still remain with them. When the wife is transferred 
by marriage to the family of her husband, she remains there even 
after his death. The family of her husband has to dispose of and 
care for her: she stands under the guardianship of her husband’s 
family. Without the consent of the latter she is not allowed to en- 
ter into marriage with a third person, and in case of such a mar- 
riage her deceased husband’s family receives the amount paid for 
her as bride. 

If a kinsman of the deceased husband marry the widow, no 
bridal price is paid the family of the female, provided all rights 
have passed to the family of the husband through the original 
bridal purchase. Otherwise, a smaller payment is made at remar- 
riage. 

If the guardian-rights of the female’s family are not totally 
abolished by the bridal purchase, the relations between the family 
of the female and the family of the husband may take various 
shapes. 

Thus among the Benget-Igorrots the wife belongs to the fam- 
ily of the deceased husband, and among the Papuas of Geelvink 


_ Bay and on the Aru islands the family of the husband gets the 


bridal sum for the widow who enters into an alien marriage. No 
bridal sum is paid among the Alfures of Buru and on the Aru 
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islands in case of leviratical marriages. The law of the Somali is 
also to be compared here. 

The rights of the wife’s family still appear in the custom of 
pre-emption, which is mentioned among the Usbegs, in the law of 
Timor, where the next of kin to the deceased can absolve himself 
from the obligation of providing for the widow by the payment of a 
certain sum to her family. 

5. To the clan-guardianship already noticed, belongs the cus- 
tom of the Karo-Karo according to which, if there be no near rela- 
tive of the deceased to take the widow, the family chief assigns the 
latter a spouse from the Marga of the deceased husband. And sim- 
ilarly among the Circassians, the widow and her children pass to 
another member of the clan. The provision here is quite charac- 
teristic that the clan has no obligations in this line if the widow be 
too old for marriage. With the Bechuana also the whole kindred 
determines which among the kinsmen has to marry the widow. 

6. The provisions of the Batak-law of Angola and Sipirong 
are to be taken into consideration here according to which the 
widow of the elder brother always falls to the younger brother, 
while the marriage of the elder brother with the widow of the 
younger is regarded as incest. On the other hand, with the Alfures 
of Buru the eldest brother of the deceased inherits the widow of 
the deceased, whereas a brother younger than the deceased hus- 
band may not marry the latter’s widow. This last provision ap- 
pears to owe its existence to entirely specific causes. With the 
Malagasy the brother next succeeding marries the widow. With 
the Khatties the widow of the elder brother falls to the younger, 
while the widow of the younger brother may do as she pleases. It 
thus appears that also in this instance the elder brother can make 
no claim to the widow of the younger. With the Chassaks the 
women pass from one brother to another in the line of succession, 
apparently thus: the widow of the elder brother, always to the 
next younger. With the Bechuana also the younger brother suc- 
ceeds to the widow of the elder. And so it appears to be the rule 
in general, that the next younger brother is in every case author- 
ised and obligated to contract leviratical marriages. 

7. A peculiar group is formed by the leviratical marriages of 
the Calchaquis in the interior of Brazil, of the Malagasy, and of 
the Hebrews. In these instances the object of leviratical marriage 
is to perpetuate the family of the deceased—an object which is 
aimed at by many other features of the clan system. Children be- 
gotten in leviratical marriage are considered the children of the de- 
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ceased husband. The law of the Malagasy recognise all children 
as such; that of the Hebrews only the first son. With the Ossetes 
the same thing reappears as with the Malagasy: only in this in- 
stance the widow’s children which are subsequently born out of 
wedlock, also pass for the children of the deceased husband, just 
as among the Kaffirs natural children of widows pass as the chil- 
dren of the deceased husband and consequently fall to the latter’s 
heirs. 

8. To the decadence of the clan-system belong those customs 
according to which the obligation to marry the widow is only a 
duty of propriety, and according to which the woman must consent 
to the marriage ; in the first place, however, the provision of the 
law of Anahuac whereby a leviratical marriage is permissible only 
when the education of the deceased brother’s children has to be 
provided for. 

9. To an entirely different group belongs the custom of Po- 
napi, according to which, upon the death ‘of a wife, the widower 
marries her sister. This custom is also found among the North 
American Indians, the Knistineaux and the Selish, and in many 
other districts besides. It is found among the Somali together 
with the customs above noticed. There may be a close relation 
between this and the legal principle so widely diffused that the 
wife’s family stands security to the man in bridal purchase that he 
shall keep his wife, and that if she die, a new one shall be substi- 
tuted. Yet the matter might be considered from other points of 
view, and more thorough investigation is demanded for an ade- 
quate explanation of this phenomenon. 

Numerous groups of facts similar to those just discussed may 
be discovered in the jural life of the peoples of the earth, and this 
being the case, it will no longer be possible to deny that the purely 
comparative method is allowable in the province of jurisprudeuce ; 
and this holds true, whatever individual opinions may be as to 
the value of the facts reported and the inferences drawn from 
them. 

That the inferences are unsafe, is at once evident. This comes 
from the fact that sufficient material is not yet at hand and has not 
yet been properly assorted. But it is just as perfectly evident that 
inferences have to be drawn and will have to be drawn still. The 
material would never be procured, if it could not be shown from 
such inferences that a collection of facts in the direction indi- 
cated would lead to solid scientific results. Furthermore it is only 
through inferences of this sort that points of view can be won from 
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which further work may be directed with intelligence. For all ma- 
terial is certainly not of equal value to science, and the tendency 
to delve into irrelevant details is widely prevalent in learned cir- 
cles, and especially in Germany. On the other hand, one must be 
on one’s guard against pronouncing a discovered fact irrelevant 
because we do not happen to know at the time of any analogous 
phenomenon. It is impossible to prescribe a detailed method of pro- 
cedure for the field of ethnological jurisprudence. Such a method 
must first result from the very material to which it is applied. 

At present we can offer but a few general points for considera- 
tion : 

1. Although the collection of material must take place with 
separate races and nations (and the most detailed observations are 
here of the highest value), nevertheless in the causal analysis of 
the jural customs of a single nation, it is highly expedient always to 
adduce the corresponding jural facts of cognate as well as of non- 
cognate peoples: for we may thus avoid such false conclusions as 
easily arise from insufficient material in treating of a definite cus- . 
tom of a given people. This is but the extension of a view which 
has already asserted itself in the investigation of the history of 
law. 

An exposition of what is stipulated in the law of a single Euro- 
pean municipality would be much more exhaustive if expounded 
from other sources beside its own and if the laws of kindred mu- 
nicipalities were adduced in explanation. In wider fields, the re- 
cent study of Indian Law has aided considerably in perfecting the 
expositions of Germanic, Roman, Grecian, and Celtic customary 
law. If legal customs exist which are more universal and which 
prevail throughout extended ethnic fields, it is certain that an un- 
derstanding of these is of proportionately more value if the expla- 
nation of such a custom in a single nation is under consideration. 
We do not wish to say by this that no attempt should be made to 
expound the legal custom first from the more limited sphere in 
which it appears. On the contrary, this endeavor should be aided 
as much as possible, and historical investigation in particular 
should be pushed as far as practicable in the separate provinces. 
But in any single province of law, historical investigation will 
always reach a point where original material no longer warrants 
conclusions of demonstrable certainty. Vagrant hypotheses neces- 
sarily arise, where the admission of facts from more extended re- 
gions might lead to safe conclusions. It is quite obvious that in 
considering the laws of peoples having no history, a comprehensive 
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understanding of the laws of all other peoples of the earth possesses 
incomparably higher value than in the case of peoples that do pos- 
sess a history ; indeed it is indispensable in the first instance if 
false conclusions are to be avoided. It must therefore be recom- 
mended to those who intend to labor scientifically in the field of 
ethnological jurisprudence, first to acquire at least a tolerable 
knowledge of every existing legal system before entering upon 
more limited fields of research: otherwise they will always be liable 
to partial judgments. Even forthe mere collection of legal cus- 
toms, this will be expedient, for an investigator with European 
opinions of law might very easily receive a wrong impression from 
a legal custom discovered among a people living in a state of na- 
ture. The causal analysis will be the more correct, in proportion 
as the investigator’s knowledge of all existing systems of law is 
the more comprehensive. 

2. The history of law deals with historical data in their chron- 
ological succession. Ethnology in so far as it treats of peoples 
having no history does not recognise such a connexion; it has no 
chronology. Ethnology takes no cognizance of decades or cen- 
turies: it has to do with periods and strata only, somewhat like 
geology. In any epoch you choose ethnology meets with all man- 
ner of legal customs, from the lowest and crudest to those of the 
highest development, existing near each other and among all na- 
tions of the earth. The materials whereon it can found its conclu- 
sions are like or analogous data, and such data among the different 
peoples of the earth are separated from one another not by decades 
but by hundreds and thousands of years. Legal customs which are 
practised to-day among one people, belong to the most primitive 
periods of another. The chronology of ethnological jurisprudence 
is not a computation of years from a point of time arbitrarily 
adopted. It is the graduated scale of development which any 
characteristic legal custom or conception has passed through 
among the different peoples with whom it is found. 

This idea can be transferred to historic nations also and with 
important results. Every living historic nation still rests in its un- 
dermost strata upon the primitive society whence it has arisen, and 
upon this foundation strata upon strata of culture and civilisation 
are piled. All these strata still lie one above the other in the posi- 
tive law of a people of any period. Even in the most recent of 
modern codifications there is an abundance of heirlooms from prim- 
itive times, and we may trace in the current law of to-day the his- 
tory of its development as easily as we can trace in the structure 
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of the human body the history of the human race. This point, too, 
may often become of great importance in explaining any single 
legal custom ; for it is often impossible to explain such customs 
from the times in which they occur, it being necessary to recur to 
periods long since past. 

3. Hitherto, the science of jurisprudence has believed that it 
possessed the most valuable material for research in the laws of 
nations which had reached the highest plane of civilisation, and 
that it could dispense altogether with the study of civil life among 
the ruder and more uncivilised peoples. It is exactly upon this 
point that ethnological jurisprudence must lay the greatest empha- 
sis, for only in the laws of uncivilised peoples are the germinal con- 
ditions of law to be discovered, and for a universal history of the 
development of law a knowledge of the latter conditions is indis- 
pensable. As the science of physiology is based upon the physiol- 
ogy of the cell, so will the future science of jurisprudence be 
founded upon the germinal element of civil society—the primitive 
gens. And this primitive gens as an elementary form is to be found 
at present only among purely aboriginal peoples. 

4. Social customs and conceptions, as we find them among the 
nations of the earth, are regarded by the ethnologist as organic 
products. The fact of their existence can no more be subjected to 
criticism than the fact of the existence of individual plant or ani- 
mal species, than the fact of the existence of a solar system or of 
the universe at large. They are regarded as natural growths, and 
merely the causes that have produced them are made the subject 
of ethnological research. In the same manner the /-ga/ customs 
and conceptions of the various nations of the earth, are regarded 
by ethnological jurisprudence as irreversible facts. They too are 
not to be subjected to zsthetical or ethical criticism from the indi- 
vidual standpoint. They are to be investigated objectively in ref- 
erence to their causes, just as we examine a plant or an animal 
in search of the laws of its growth and the conditions of its life. 

In ethnology, therefore, and particularly in ethnological juris- 
prudence, the question never arises as to whether a thing be good 
or bad, right or wrong, true or untrue, beautiful or ugly. The sole 
question is whether a certain custom or conception really exists in 
the life of the nations ; and if it exist, why? and if not, why? No 
importance can be attached here to the judgments of individuals 
regarding such a custom or conception; and if ethnology and eth- 
nological jurisprudence are to acquire a strictly scientific character, 
this purely objective standpoint is to be rigorously adhered to. 
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Individual estimation is an extremely inconstant factor, and 
its recognition would utterly invalidate a strict and scientific treat- 
ment of ethnological subjects. An exhibition of indignation on the 
part of an ethnologist at relatively immoral practices, adds nothing 
to the solution of ethnological problems. It matters not whether 
a people live without the institution of marriage, practice cannibal- 
ism, offer human sacrifices, impale its wrong-doers or burn its 
witches and sorcerers; for the sentimental disapproval of such 
practices, in investigation, tends to disarrange that equipoise of 
judgment which is requisite to determining the causal relation ex- 
isting between ethnological phenomena. The ethnologist is called 
upon to seek this causal relation with the cold indifference of the 
anatomist. A person who speaks of senseless customs and sense- 
less institutions, is not fitted to engage in ethnological research. 

* 

The above are the principal points of view which at present 
admit of establishment for ethnological jurisprudence. Others may 
suggest themselves as the science is further developed. 
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HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.’ 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 


VI. From the Return out of the Babylonian Captivity to the Outbreak 
of the Rebellion of the Maccabees. 


HE HISTORY of the people of Israel begins with the migra- 
tion of Abraham from the Euphrates to the Jordan ; it closes, 
one may say in a certain sense, with the compulsory migration of 
the exiles from the Jordan back to the Euphrates. The Babylonian 
exile constitutes the crisis in the history of the people of Israel 
from both the political and the religious standpoint. Politically 
and nationally the Babylonian captivity put an end for ever to the 
people of Israel. Even when, three hundred and fifty years later, 
there was once more a Jewish state, those who formed it were not 
the people of Israel, not even the Jewish nation, but that portion 
which remained in the mother country of a great religious organi- 
sation scattered over all Asia and Egypt. It would on this account 
be technically correct to entitle the second part of our theme, which 
is to occupy us in the last five chapters, simply Jewish history, or 2 
history of the Jewish people. Yet the change is still more tre- 
mendous which the Babylonian exile produced in the religious life 
of Israel, though indeed the two are most intimately and inherently 
connected. The very overthrow of the Judean state and the de- 
struction of the national life had the effect of entirely reconstruct- 
ing the religion of Israel. Even in the last periods of Judean in- 
dependence there had been evolving a movement which had for its 
aim to spiritualise religion as much as possible. In order to guard 
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it against growing worldly and to avoid with all care the danger of 
sullying its purity, they had aimed at separating religion from its 
foundation in nature and referring it absolutely to itself and the 
spirit. 

This was a dispensation of Providence; for thus it became 
possible for the religion of Israel to survive the fall of the state and 
the destruction of the nation, and yet to preserve them both by re- 
constructing them. If the destruction of the body had freed the 
spirit and given it an unhampered career, this spirit must needs 
shape for itself a new body. And Israel could constitute this new 
body only if it developed in accordance with the demands of this 
spirit. No one felt this more clearly and no one expressed it more 
distinctly than the Great Unknown of the last years of the Baby- 
lonian exile, whom we are accustomed to call Deutero-Isaiah be- 
cause his writings are transmitted to us as the second portion of 
the book of Isaiah. This Deutero-Isaiah announced the universal 
mission of the religion of Israel more grandly than any one else: 
Israel is set for a light of the heathen ; it is called to carry the rev- 
elation of God to the whole world even to the ultimate islands, the 
house of the God of Israel shall become a house of prayer for all na- 
tions ; but in order to be able to fulfil this mission God must first 
make of Israel itself a covenant. Israel must become a covenant 
nation ; that is, after Israel had broken the covenant and therefore 
perished as a nation, it must become a new people which will iden- 
tify itself with the covenant, or league with God, and which is re- 
surrected and remains alive only for and through it. Quite literally 
the ground had been snatched from beneath the feet of the nation, 
and it was therefore obliged to seek another ground and founda- 
tion, and this was necessarily religious. Thus religion became one 
with this nationality which completely subordinated itself to reli- 
gion and proposed to be nothing but its body and mouthpiece. 

With correct instinct, guided by the prophet Ezekiel, the reli- 
gious genius of Israel laid its universal mission upon God for the 
time being, and took up the immediately more urgent task of get- 
ting the mastery in its own house, of driving ineradicable roots in 
Israel itself. And accordingly there is accomplished in the Baby- 
lonian exile, and as a consequence of it, that remarkable trans- 
formation which makes of the Judean state a Jewish church, of the 
Israelitish people a Jewish religious congregation. For the history 
of religion there is perhaps no other period in the history of the 
people of Israel of equal importance and significance with the half 
century of the Babylonian exile, from 586 to 537. 
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But from the standpoint of secular history we know nothing of 
Israel in this period: its destinies are those of the Babylonian Em- 
pire. This empire with such a brilliant beginning was not destined 
to enjoy length of days. It depended on the person of its founder, 
Nebuchadnezzar. When this mighty monarch died, on the 27th 
of March, 561, after a reign of forty-three years, the star of Baby- 
lon set. The empire maintained itself only twenty-three years 
longer, under four short-reigned kings, two of whom died by the 
hands of assassins, and then the Persian king, Cyrus, put a sudden 
end to it. 

After the overthrow of Assyria, the most extensive empire re- 
maining was the Median, to which indeed the lion’s share of the 
spoils of Assyria had fallen. True, the two allies against Assyria 
had connected themselves by marriage, Nebuchadnezzar marrying 
Amytis, the daughter of Cyaxares. Nevertheless, Nebuchadnezzar 
recognised clearly the danger that impended from this neighbor, 
and the immense fortifications of his capital and of his whole coun- 
try, constructed by Nebuchadnezzar, could have no other purpose 
than to protect his empire against Media, as indeed they were 
called ‘‘the Median wall.” And when in the year 585 he made 
every effort to mediate between his father-in-law and Alyattes of 
Lydia, and thus to maintain the Lydian kingdom, he was guided 
by the desire not to let Media become too powerful. 

But destiny had already provided that the Median tree should 
not reach the skies. Nebuchadnezzar’s brother-in-law, Astyages, 
who succeeded his father Cyaxares in 584, was not the man to give 
his realm added glory ; after he had ruled thirty-four years, Cyrus, 
the Median vassal king of the powerful and vigorous race of the 
Persians, made himself independent, defeated the Median army 
and captured the capital, Ecbatana, in the year 550. 

In Babylon they probably rejoiced at first over the downfall of 
Media, but they were to learn only too soon what a bad exchange 
they had made. 

As general, king, and man, Cyrus is the greatest personality 
and the noblest figure in the ancient history of the Orient. In but 
twelve years, with his handful of Persians, he destroyed forever 
three great empires, conquered all Asia, and secured to his race 
for two centuries the dominion of the world: with him the hege- 
mony over Asia passes from the Semites to the Indo-Germanic 
races. 

The formidableness of the new rival was soon recognised, and 
in the year 547 a great coalition was formed between Lydia, Baby- 
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lonia, and Egypt, which was also joined by Sparta, for the purpose 
of stifling in its beginnings the ambitious and growing empire of 
Cyrus. Croesus of Lydia began operations in the spring of 546 and 
made a hostile demonstration toward Persia; but Cyrus fell upon 
him at the first approach, followed on his heels as he retreated, and 
captured Sardis, the Lydian capital, in the autumn of the same 
year and took Croesus captive: the kingdom of Lydia had ceased 
to be. 

Why Babylon was then given a respite of eight years, and how 
the quarrel finally broke forth, we do not know ; but on the 3rd of 
November, 538, Cyrus held his triumphal entry into Babylon, and 
therewith the empire of Nebuchadnezzar also had ceased to be. 

With what enthusiasm the Jewish exiles greeted the victorious 
Persian king as avenger and liberator the contemporary Hebrew 
literature gives the clearest evidence. And in fact, it was one of 
the first official acts of the new ruler in Babylon to give the Jewish 
exiles permission to return to their home, and to encourage in 
every way the restoration of the Jewish commonwealth. 

Cyrus could have had in this only political motives. A clash 
with Egypt was inevitable, and so it was to the interest of the Per- 
sians to have on the Egyptian border a commonwealth that was 
bound to their ruling family by the strongest ties of gratitude, and 
upon the fidelity of which they could absolutely rely. 

In the spring of 537, forty-nine years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the exiles set out, about fifty thousand souls all told. 
And evidently members of all the families and groups participated 
in the migration. They felt that they were representatives of all 
Israel, as is shown by the fact that the returning emigrants were 
under the authority of a council of twelve responsible men, the re- 
peatedly mentioned ‘‘elders of the Jews,” a number which can 
have been chosen only with reference to the number of the tribes 
in the nation. This council evidently had the whole internal con- 
trol and the guidance of the affairs of the community, for which 
the Persian government did not concern itself. First among the 
twelve are named Zerubbabel, grandson of King Jehoiachin, and 
Jeshua, grandson of Seraiah, the last priest of Solomon’s temple, 
who had been executed by Nebuchadnezzar. Sheshbazzar, who is 
repeatedly mentioned as Persian Governor-General of Judza, was, 
by the likeliest supposition, a son of King Jehoiachin born in Baby- 
lonia, and hence most probably the oldest, to whom the Persians, 
as was their custom, entrusted the viceroyalty of his people. 

On the site of the great brazen altar in Solomon’s temple 
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they forthwith set up a new altar, and had it ready to celebrate the 
feast of tabernacles in 537 with an offering to the God of Israel. 
Voluntary gifts were also received for the expenses of the religious 
service and for proper clothing of the priests, but according to the 
express testimony of contemporary accounts the restoration of the 
temple was not immediately undertaken. They had indeed enough 
to do to make the desolate land habitable again and to restore 
Jerusalem as far as necessity commanded. About one-tenth of the 
returned immigrants settled in Jerusalem, the remainder in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Jerusalem,—the report that the whole territory 
of the former Kingdom of Judah was occupied at the very begin- 
ning, is in itself improbable to a high degree, and is entirely con- 
tradictory to the impression made upon us by accredited tradi- 
tion. 

The returned exiles held themselves strictly and haughtily 
aloof from the remnants of the former population that had re- 
mained in the country; we read frequently of the value that was 
put upon pedigrees and the proof of pure stock. 

Of the next seventeen years we have no positive knowledge, 
but must conclude that important events occurred within the priest- 
hood in this period. For in the year 520 there appears all at once 
a ‘‘high priest” in the person of the before-mentioned Jeshua. 
Even Ezekiel knows absolutely nothing of a high priest ; now on a 
sudden, he is present and very soon becomes the first personage 
among the people, crowding into the background even the house 
of David. We know beyond all doubt that certain things did hap- 
pen within the priestly class during these years: several families 
which could not prove their pedigrees were excluded from the 
priesthood for the time being, and yet we find the descendants of 
these families mentioned as in important positions in the priest- 
hood eighty years later, whence it appears that they must have se- 
cured admission after all. This gives us a significant hint. Accord- 
ing to the regulations of Ezekiel only the descendants of Zadok, 
members of the family of the priests of the temple in Jerusalem, 
were to have priestly rights after the restoration of the common- 
wealth and to exercise priestly functions; but it was not possible to 
carry this out. The very number of the immigrant priests, four 
thousand two hundred and eighty-nine, that is, one out of every 
ten free men, puzzles us. These cannot all have been of the fam- 
ily of Zadok, or even in the main so. Whence it appears that they 
had been obliged to establish the new priesthood on a broader 
foundation: not the sons of Zadok, but the sons of Aaron are its 
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representatives, and in order to satisfy the claims of the house of 
Zadok it is probable that the high priesthood was established and 
reserved exclusively to this house. 

Finally in the year 520 the construction of the temple was be- 
gun. Harvest failures and famine burdened the country: the 
prophet Haggai declared this to be a punishment from God be- 
cause the people were dwelling in ceiled houses while the house of 
God lay in ruins. He was supported by another prophet, the 
priest Zechariah, who worked in the same spirit. So the work was 
actually begun on the 24th of September, 520, and on the 24th of 
December the corner-stone was laid with due solemnities,—laid 
by the Davidite Zerubbabel, who had succeeded his deceased uncle 
Sheshbazzar as governor. This was an assumption of privilege on 
the part of the congregation: but the Persian authority was at the 
time on a weak footing; almost the whole empire was in revolt 
against the new king, Darius. The satrap Tattenai, who was Zerub- 
babel’s superior, saw the structure while on a tour of inspection, 
and demanded an explanation. He reported the circumstance to 
Darius, but Darius sent reply that the building was really supported 
by a permit from Cyrus, and that he was therefore desirous to see 
the work aided in every way. And in fact it was possible on the 
3d of March, 515, after four and a half years’ work, to celebrate the 
completion of the temple and solemnly dedicate the new house of 
God. 

We know nothing about the next fifty-seven years. Only from 
the descriptions of the book of Malachi we can infer that condi- 
tions took a very critical turn. Lukewarmness and indifference, 
and even frivolous mockery, had taken the place of earnest enthu- 
siasm: a painful disappointment had taken possession of men’s 
minds, and they tried to make life as comfortable and agreeable as 
possible for themselves and to compromise with their religious du- 
ties in the easiest and cheapest way. There was, indeed, a little 
band of the genuinely pious, who labored only the more seriously 
for their own and the people’s spiritual salvation; but they could 
accomplish nothing. At this crisis aid came to them from Babylon. 

The closest connexion and the most lively intercourse was 
maintained between the exiles who had returned to Jerusalem and 
those who remained in Babylon, so that these received reliable in- 
formation regarding all occurrences in the old home. The devel- 
opment had proceeded differently in Babylon: the Jews there, 
without anxiety for their existence and not compelled to wage a se- 
vere struggle for sustenance, had devoted themselves with all zeal 
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and undivided interest to the religious problem ; and they, who 
still lived in a heathen land, were called upon to keep their identity 
as Jews, and to cultivate consciously and to manifest their Ju- 
daism. 

Thus there had developed in Babylon of all places a regular 
theological school, which pursued the study of the law and showed 
also a marked literary activity: the expansion and completion of 
the law was the work of these circles. One of the most prominent 
among them was Ezra, likewise a descendant of Zadok and a near 
relative of the high priest’s family in Jerusalem. He determined 
to take an active interest in this portentous crisis. He succeeded, 
how we do not know, in interesting King Artaxerxes Longhand in 
his plans and in securing an autocratic firman which named him as 
royal commissioner with unlimited authority to reform conditions 
in Jerusalem. 

On the rst of April, 458, the caravan assembled: there were 
seven hundred and seventy-two men, the number of women and 
children not being given. Ezra had refused a Persian escort. After 
preparing themselves by fasting and prayer, the train set out on 
the 12th of April and arrived safely in Jerusalem on the rst of 
August. There they celebrated a great thank-offering to God for 
the happily completed journey. 

Ezra proceeded immediately to his work. The most impor- 
tant point was that of the mixed marriages already contracted. In 
the revival of religion and nationality these presented a great diffi- 
culty: if the national identity was dimned or entirely blotted out 
the religion also would inevitably perish ; then indeed Israel would 
be swallowed up by the heathen. Therefore it was necessary to ap- 
ply the knife right here, and to show the most merciless energy. 
According to what Ezra was told conditions were much more dis- 
couraging than he had imagined: even the priests and the Levites 
turned out to be involved in the abuse and deeply compromised. 

And now a scene is played which has been compared not un- 
fairly with the so-called ‘‘ revivals” of the English Methodists: a 
deep religious excitement is aroused, and under the pressure of 
this temporary excitement the participants are led into resolutions 
which otherwise they would have refused to make. Ezra rends his 
garments, tears his hair and beard, and as though paralysed by 
what he has heard, sits stiff and silent until evening. A great cir- 
cle of people gathers about him, and finally toward evening he 
arises, throws himself upon his knees, and speaks in tears a long, 
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loud confession which paints the corruption of the people in the 
blackest colors. 

An even greater circle of men, women, and children gathers 
about him, who all break out into loud weeping. At this point one 
of Ezra’s sympathisers speaks in the name of the assembly: 
‘* Yea, we have all sinned grievously! Let us make a solemn vow 
‘*to put away all our foreign wives and their offspring! Ezra, take 
‘*thou the matter in hand; we will be with thee.” Ezra strikes 
the iron while it is hot, and puts all those present under a solemn 
oath straightway. But this did not settle the matter: only when 
they began to enforce the plan did the whole difficulty of it appear. 
It is true, every man had by the law the right to put away his wife, 
and we must take great care not to judge these occurrences from 
our point of view. But in the case of a marriage prompted by love 
and blessed with fondly cherished children, it could not but be re- 
garded as a monstrous proposal to put away wife and children ab- 
solutely and without condition. And the most serious obstacle was 
found in the most respected circles of the community. These had 
formed many alliances with the neighboring aristocracy and with 
the Persian officials, and to send back to such fathers-in-law their 
daughters and their children was not to be thought of without 
hesitation. 

And so it is almost five months after that prayer-meeting be- 
fore there is summoned to Jerusalem, on the 20th of December, 
458, a popular assembly at which every male member of the fami- 
lies returned from the captivity was ordered to appear under pen- 
alty of excommunication. There sat the whole assembly in the 
open square before the temple, trembling with excitement, cold, 
and rain, and when Ezra repeated his demand the matter was 
treated in dilatory fashion ; they said it was too important and 
weighty a matter to be settled in haste, and asked that a commis- 
sion under the leadership of Ezra should first ascertain the exact 
condition of affairs and then deal with the offenders individually. 
Four adherents of Ezra protested, it is true, against this delay, but 
the proposal was accepted: the assembly goes home, and Ezra is 
left to see what he can accomplish with his commission. 

Any one who has had the questionable fortune to be chairman 
of a commission or of a directory can easily imagine himself in 
Ezra’s place. The commission is organised on the rst of January, 
457, and in three months has so far accomplished its task as to 
have ascertained and officially identified all the men who are living 

in mixed marriage. At this point our report breaks off suddenly 
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and we have no direct account of the next thirteen years, until 
April, 444. Of course the reports of the period were intentionally 
suppressed because they were too sad and too humiliating. Plainly 
Ezra accomplished nothing, and an attempt to strengthen his posi- 
tion was a woful failure. 

In April, 444, we suddenly learn that the walls of Jerusalem 
are torn down and its gates burned with fire. Ezra had probably 
recognised that he must first of all be master in his own house 
before he could take any energetic measures. Jerusalem was an 
exposed and thinly populated city, defenceless against any sudden 
attack, open to any surprise. Relying, therefore, upon his royal 
authority, Ezra bad proceeded to build city walls and fortify the 
place. 

The neighbors, suspicious and offended most deeply by the re- 
cent occurrences in Jerusalem, now publicly denounced this last 
proceeding to the Persian Government, attributing to Ezra’s action 
a political motive. 

We must recall that Seni had shortly before freed itself from 
Persian rule. True it had been. again subjected, but not by any 
means pacified; there are still commotions in Egypt as late as 449 
and 443. Accordingly the Persians were naturally very anxious re- 
garding the neighboring countries, and therefore a command actu- 
ally arrived from Artaxerxes to desist forthwith from the building 
of the wall. The enemies of the Jews translated this royal com- 
mand into action and destroyed the work that had been begun. 
This probably happened in the year 445. 

But just at the moment when Ezra’s cause seemed hopelessly 
lost there came to him unexpected assistance. A Babylonian Jew 
named Nehemiah had won the favor of King Artaxerxes and his 
wife, Damaspia, and had become royal cup-bearer. He heard of 
the depressing occurrences in Jerusalem and could not conceal his 
distress. The king whom he was serving at the time made sympa- 
thetic inquiries, and when Nehemiah is directed to ask a royal fa- 
vor he applies for and receives the position of governor in Jerusa- 
lem, which was evidently vacant at the time. The king gave him 
leave of absence for twelve years and actually appointed him Per- 
sian governor in Judea. 

Well provided with royal privileges and credentials, he sets out 
in order to assume his new office forthwith. Now the civil arm is 
at the disposal of the work of reform, and Nehemiah is the man to 
make use with all energy of the authority given him. 

In Nehemiah we have one of the most characteristic and at- 
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tractive figures in the whole of Israelitish history. He owes his 
success above all things to the moral nobility of his personality. 
Entirely unselfish, inspired only by consecrated zeal for the cause, 
he has the power of carrying all along with him, of encouraging the 
timid and unenthusiastic by his own belief and confidence, and of 
lifting plodding and lukewarm souls out of and above themselves 
by his own idealism and enthusiasm. He is at the same time the 
soul and the arm of the whole work, taking hold everywhere him- 
self and leading. But he proceeds in this openly and honorably, 
scorning all petty means and evasions: friends and foes alike know 
where to find him. Even where he uses force he does not cloak 
his purpose, but meets his man with lifted visor, everywhere throw- 
ing his whole personality into the undertaking. And since his en- 
ergy was coupled with practical force and equally great shrewd- 
ness and knowledge of the world—he had not gone through the 
school of diplomacy at the Persian court for nothing—he was the 
man of destiny for this difficult task, which demanded a peculiar 
combination of religious enthusiasm and worldly wisdom, and he 
accomplished it. What Ezra attempted, Nehemiah achieved ; the 
establishment and consolidation of the Jewish community is essen- 
tially his work and his merit. 

The new governor had been but three days in Jerusalem when 
he undertook, with but a few companions, a night ride about the 
ruined walls in order to get by the pale light of the moon a complete 
survey of the damage. He had not proceeded far when his animal 
was checked by rubbish and ruins, and he was obliged to turn back. 

Now he called together the whole people and the priests and 
elders, painted forthem in vivid words the shameful condition of 
Jerusalem, and presented to them the authority and the privileges 
which he had received from the king. They proceed to work forth- 
with and the task is apportioned in an extremely practical way. To 
each family was assigned a certain part of the wall, which it was 
to construct, and thus the whole wall rose from the ground at 
once. 
The whole time Nehemiah did not have his clothes off. Day 
and night he was on the ground, taking hold everywhere himself 
like the commonest laborer, supervising all and carrying great and 
small with him by his example and pattern. 

The enemies of the Jews, among whom Sanballat the Horon- 
ite, Tobiah the Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian are especially 
mentioned, behold with wrath and dismay what is going on in Je- 
rusalem, and try in every way to hinder the work. When their 
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ridicule and mockery prove of no avail they try to use force ; but 
Nehemiah makes his arrangements so that the work need not be 
interrupted, and yet the whole force is at any moment ready for de- 
fence. Now the enemy try cunning: they undertake to lure Nehe- 
miah away from the work under pretext of a conference; but Ne- 
hemiah, who immediately sees through the clumsy plan, answers 
with delicate irony that he unfortunately could not leave Jerusa- 
lem at the moment, being occupied with an important task which 
urgently demanded his personal presence. 

Then the enemy hit upon the plan of causing him difficulty in 
his own camp. There were certainly many who had but half a heart 
in the matter, and to whom any pretext for withdrawing in good 
order was welcome. And now Nehemiah’s enemies hire the pitiful 
remnants of the prophetic class in Jerusalem, who actually sell 
themselves for money and work against Nehemiah by means of al- 
leged prophetic oracles, and try to mislead and alienate the peo- 
ple ; but Nehemiah overcomes these difficulties also. 

But now he is met by the most dangerous obstacle. By reason 
of the work upon the wall the common man has been deprived of 
the opportunity to follow his regular business ; moreover the taxes 
have to be collected afterwards as before, and there seem to have 
been in addition crop failures and dearth. Thus the poor had be- 
come deeply in debt: they had been obliged to mortgage their 
fields, vineyards, and houses, and even in some cases sell their 
children into serfdom. Now they bring their complaints before the 
governor, who forthwith calls a general assembly and with all the 
pathos of virtuous indignation rebukes the rich usurers for their 
unfraternal behavior. By referring to his own unselfishness in re- 
signing all the income that belonged to the office of governor, in 
order not to oppress the people, but imstead paying for everything 
out of his own pocket and besides keeping open table daily for a 
hundred and fifty persons, he brings such a moral pressure to bear 
upon the rich that they swear solemnly to cancel all their claims 
and return all property held in pledge. 

Now the work advances with giant strides: on the 25th of 
September, 444, after fifty-two days’ labor, the wall was finished 
and the gates set in place. A solemn procession which marched 
about with psalm-singing and music upon the top of the newly 
erected wall, expressed thanks to God for the success of the work 
and proclaimed to all the world its completion. 

Thus protected against interference from without, they now 
proceed to the greater and more important task which Ezra had 
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been obliged to drop. For the very next rst of October, 444, the 
whole people is summoned to Jerusalem. From the midst of the 
assembly itself comes the proposal that Ezra shall read from the 
book of the law of Moses. Ezra mounts a pulpit already erected 
for this purpose ; on either side of it stand seven of the most prom- 
inent men, and a number of Levites are on hand to explain to the 
people what Ezra has read. Again the people break out into loud 
weeping ; but Ezra says they are not to weep, but sit down toa 
joyous meal and give a share to those who have brought nothing, 
for this day is a sacred jubilee for Israel. 

The following day Ezra continues the reading of the law, but 
only to the heads of families. Then the feast of tabernacles is cel- 
ebrated on the 15th of October according to the directions of the 
law, and on the 24th of October a great and general day of repent- 
ance and prayer is held, and there the whole people takes a solemn 
oath to support the book of the law as read by Ezra; the heads of 
families sign and seal this obligation with due solemnity: strict 
observation of the Sabbath, absolute prohibition of mixed mar- 
riages, observance of the sabbatical year and the remission of 
debts, and above all faithful payment of the dues to the temple, 
are the most important single points of this compact. 

The 24th of October is the real birthday of Judaism, one of the 
most important days in the history.of humanity. At last the reli- 
gion of revelation had succeeded in getting a home of its own, if I 
may use the expression; it had created for itself a body in and 
through which it could act and fulfil its lofty mission to the 
world. 

True, not all was accomplished by this one popular assembly. 
Many had allowed themselves to be carried away by the mass, to 
whom it now came hard when obligations there assumed were 
taken in bitter earnest. And the very ones upon whom Nehemiah 
should have been able to depend, and who were the born tutors 
and guardians of his people, the priests, stood aside resentful 
or at least lukewarm. They had by this time developed into a 
sort of temple nobility, who were now concerned only for the priv- 
ileges of their position, who fraternised with the civil nobility, but 
who were not disposed to accept into the bargain heavy obliga- 
tions. So long as Nehemiah was governor, indeed, he was able 
with iron hand to suppress all opposition ; but at the end of twelve 
years his leave expired, and in 432 he was obliged to return to the 
Persian court. But with a true perception of the needs of the sit- 
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uation he managed to secure the governorship anew and was per- 
mitted soon to return to Jerusalem. 

How far the whole work depended on him personally became 
evident immediately. Even this brief absence had sufficed to let 
everything get at odds and ends. The Sabbath was desecrated 
boldly, the temple tribute was not paid, mixed marriages began to 
recur. But the most serious offence had been committed by the 
high priest, Eliashib. He had given a chamber in the temple to 
his kinsman, Tobiah the Ammonite, whom we know as an enemy 
of Nehemiah, and his grandson, Manasseh, had even married Ni- 
caso, the daughter of Sanballat, Nehemiah’s chief adversary. 

And now Nehemiah adopted rigorous measures. He went 
about the whole country to hunt out mixed marriages and appeal 
to the consciences of the guilty parties; he punished severely vio- 
lations of the command of Sabbath rest; he had the gates of Je- 
rusalem closed on Friday evening and kept closed the whole Sab- 
bath, and when heathen traders tried to set up their market 
without the walls of Jerusalem on the Sabbath, he had them warned 
and threatened with violent punishment. The temple tithes, like- 
wise, were systematised carefully and provision made for their cor- 
rect payment. But Nehemiah took the most energetic measures 
against Eliashib, the high priest. If he might defy his authority 
with impunity, it would amount to nothing. Without ceremony 
Nehemiah had Tobiah’s household stuff cast out of the chamber in 
the temple and had the chamber itself reconsecrated ; and when 
Manasseh refused to put away Nicaso, he expelled him from the 
people and the congregation. 

We have a vague hint that a considerable number of priests, 
who were dissatisfied with the new conditions, joined Manasseh 
and left Jerusalem. Manasseh went to the home of his father-in- 
law, Sanballat, and founded there an Israelitish worship according 
to the old style, which was adopted by all who were dissatisfied 
with the reforms. This became the religious community of the 
Samaritans. 

This secession was a decided advantage for the reform in Jeru- 
salem: all the hesitating elements withdrew from the city and only 
those remained who had firm convictions. Now the Jewish com- 
munity became an harmonious and homogeneous society in which 
the strict tendency of the reform party prevailed ; whoever was 
dissatisfied had simply to join the Samaritans. Thus there was a 
clean division on one side as well as on the other, which however 
was not accomplished amicably, but planted on both sides a rap- 
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idly growing harvest of passionate hatred. For the further history 
of the development of religion the Samaritans are without conse- 
quence ; for a second time, and now for all times, Judah had be- 
come Israel, Israel was limited to Judah. 

Regarding the length of Nehemiah’s second term as governor 
and his further destinies we know nothing; but the after time 
_ shows plainly that he accomplished the work of his life. He im- 
pressed the stamp of his spirit upon Judaism for all time and forced 
it to follow the course he had marked out. 

It is one of the greatest ironies of fate known to universal his- 
tory, or, to speak more correctly, it is one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the wonderful ways which divine Providence takes for 
the attainment of its most important and most significant ends, 
that the final completion and the permanent consolidation of the 
exclusive Judaism, which sealed itself hermetically against every- 
thing non-Jewish and rejected sternly everything heathen, was ac- 
complished and made possible only under the protection and by 
the aid of a heathen government, that the reformation of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, to use a modern phrase, hung on the sword-belt of the 
Persian gens d’armes. And yet the work was of God, and only 
thus could the religion of revelation be preserved. But for the en- 
ergy of Nehemiah the whole history of humanity would have run 
an entirely different course. And therefore we too must look up to 
this man with gratitude and reverence to this day. 

{——. For the next two hundred and fifty years only a few scattered 
dates are transmitted to us. For universal history they are the 
most important and portentous of all—I need only name the one 
name, Alexander the Great. Let us examine what we know of this 
period and sketch the events of the history of the world only in 
roughest outline, so far as they are indispensable to the under- 
standing of the history of the people of Israel. 

«~.- Johanan, the grandson of the high priest Eliashib whom we 
know, had a brother Joshua, who was a friend of Bagoses, the Per- 
sian governor. Bagoses wanted to secure the high priesthood for 
Joshua; Johanan learns this and murders his brother in the tem- 
ple during the service. At the news of the crime Bagoses hastens 
to the temple ; when they beg him not to pollute the temple by his 
presence he answers scornfully: ‘Do I, perchance, pollute the 
temple more than the corpse of the slain man?” So he goes in, 
and for atonement fifty silver shekels have to be paid him for every 
lamb sacrificed throughout a period of seven years,—at least he 
made a fine stroke of business out of the death of his friend. 
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Further, we have the wholly disconnected remark that King 
Ochus destroyed Jericho and deported a great number of Jews to 
Hyrcania. In the reign of Ochus it is a fact that all Egypt, Phe- 
nicia, and Coelesyria was in rebellion against the Persians: it is 
possible that some scattered Jews took part in this, and so there is 
at least every inner probability for this report. 

But the days of the Persian dominion were numbered. Alex- 
ander the Great began his marvellous career of victory in 334, and 
the battle of Issos delivered all Syria and Egypt into his hands. 
Alexander hastens immediately thither in order to make sure of 
these countries. What Josephus tells of a visit of Alexander in Je- 
rusalem and his meeting with the high priest Jadduah is pure 
legend ; on the other hand it is quite probable that Alexander, who 
showed all possible consideration for the religious views of the 
people whom he subdued, may have granted the Jews exemption 
from tribute in the sabbatical year and permitted to those going 
with him to war the observance of their own religious customs. 
When the Samaritans rebelled against him he added a part of Sa- 
maria to Judea. 

And so the Jews had been transferred from the Persian rule to 
that of the Greeks. 

We pass over the events and confusion of the succeeding 
years, remembering only that the battle of Ipsus, in the year 301, 
put an end to the contentions of the immediate successors of Alex- 
ander: Palestine and Ccelesyria fell to Ptolemy of Egypt, and un- 
til 198 Judea remained an Egyptian province. 

This century is the happiest period that Judea experienced 
after the loss of her independence. The very first Ptolemy favored 
the Jews in every way. Not only was the Egyptian administration 
in Judea exceedingly mild and kindly disposed, but Ptolemy en- 
deavored also to persuade the Jews to settle in Egypt proper. It 
is even reported that Alexander colonised Jews in his newly foun- 
ded city of Alexandria. Ptolemy pursued this policy with all energy, 
because, as Josephus informs us, the Jews were the only ones 
among all his subjects upon whose oath he could absolutely de- 
pend; therefore he preferred to appoint Jews to positions of trust, 
and granted them in Alexandria complete equality with the Mace- 
donians themselves, ‘‘isopolity,” as it was called. As the immedi- 
ate successors of Ptolemy favored the Jews in the same way, Alex- 
andria soon became the second Jewish city in the world, and in 
Egypt they were numbered by millions. 

That this favoring of the Jews by the Ptolemies was based 
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largely on policy, and that the endeavor to attach to themselves 
and their family the population of an important and exposed boun- 
dary province, is evident from the very fact that Seleucas Nicator, 
ruler of Syria, the neighbor and rival of Egypt, hastened to grant 
them in his country and his cities the same privileges : he, too, gave 
them ‘‘isopolity ” with Macedonians and Greeks. In the new cap- 
ital founded by him, Antiochia, this right of citizenship even paid 
something : there were allowances of oil connected with it; but 
since the Jews would not accept this heathen oil, as being polluted, 
Seleucas issued an order that it should be made up to them in 


-money at the prevailing market price. 


As Palestine belongs geographically to Asia, nature herself had 
assigned it to Syria; so long as this province was in possession of 
Egypt, and the Egyptian boundary was thus advanced to the very 
gates of the capital, Antiochia, the Seleucidz could not rest nor re- 
gard their realm as rounded out and complete. And so, as the 
result of the inner momentum of circumstances, there soon begin 
the struggles of the Seleucidz with the Ptolemies in order to take 
from them this province which was indispensable to Syria. 

It is not our office to pursue these fluctuant events in detail. 
At first the advantage was decidedly on the side of Egypt. There 
a series of excellent and highly gifted rulers ruled, while the first 
Seleucidz after the mighty Seleucas Nicator present a mournful 
and lamentable picture. | 

But soon the leaf is turned. The fourth Ptolemy, a Louis XV. 
on the Egyptian throne, wholly degenerated in the most shameless 
excesses, allowed everything to decay and rot, while at the same 
time in Antiochus III., incorrectly called the Great, the throne of 
the Seleucidz had received at least an enterprising and energetic 
ruler. True, the first attack of Antiochus upon Egypt was re- 
pelled ; but when in 204 Ptolemy IV. suddenly died and the king- 
dom was left to his five-year-old son, the confusion in Egypt was 
great. Now Antiochus took swift measures. In their helplessness 
the Egyptian regents offered the guardianship of their youthful 
king to the Romans; but the Romans were still occupied with 
Hannibal, and soon after had Phillip V. of Macedon to look after, 
and accordingly could not at the time give any attention to their 
Egyptian ward. 

After various chances of war Antiochus succeeded in defeat- 
ing decisively the Egyptian general, Scopas, at Paneas, and in 
forcing him to capitulate in Sidon, whither he had retreated with 
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his troops. Thus in the year 198 Palestine and Coelesyria became 
a Syrian province. 

The Jews who had felt the change in condition of the Egyptian 
state, and who could have no sympathy for such a man as that 
fourth Ptolemy, received the Syrians with open arms and gave 
them active support in expelling the Egyptian garrisons, and Anti- 
ochus showed his appreciation of their willingness: the whole ser- 
vice in the temple in Jerusalem was put upon the charge of the 
state treasury, exemption from taxation was granted to everything 
intended for the temple as well as to the priesthood and all a#- 
tachés of the temple, the entrance into the temple was forbidden 
to every non-Jew as well as the introduction of unclean animals 
into Jerusalem, under heavy fines to be paid to the priests of the 
temple, and all Jews were secured in unconditional religious free- 
dom. Those who had fallen into military captivity and slavery were 
to be released forthwith. To the population of Jerusalem, and to 
all who should settle in Jerusalem within a certain period, com- 
plete freedom from taxation for three years was granted and after 
that exemption of one-third. 

We see, the new government spares no pains to win the hearts 
of its Jewish subjects, and these probably looked forward to the 
future with joyous confidence. But how soon the picture was to 
be changed! When thirty years had passed over the country Judea 
was engaged in a desperate struggle with Syria for life and death ; 
and with this we are once more at a turning point in the history of 
the Jewish people. 
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SOCIALISM AND BIRTHS. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


HOSE proposing social remedies commonly ignore one factor 
which threatens to defeat all their measures, and that is the 

law of births. The labor question is not merely how the poor may 
be made more comfortable, and the rich required to divide their 
possessions, but how the people may be maintained in their new 
equality when attained. If all were rendered comfortable in some 
socialistic community, and none had to provide for the future of 
self or family, there would be a thoughtless propagation of human 
beings which would soon overthrow the community. People are 
now restrained from the maximum increase by the question of sup- 
port. Were that removed, the less considerate would win in a race 
of reproduction. The worthless generally reproduce fastest. The 
low and idle, being most given to licentiousness, and having least 
restraint, would, if not controlled by considerations of support, 
soon crowd out the more intellectual and moral classes. There 
would be too many children if all could produce them without in- 
dividual responsibility, and over-population would destroy the 
prosperity of the community. In improving the condition of the 
poor, we should consider why there are so many poor, and how 
far the relief of the poor tends to multiply the poor. The improve- 
ment of their condition should go along with expedients to prevent 
their undue multiplication. The lower classes ought not to dis- 
proportionately populate the earth. The better element should 
perpetuate itself instead of the worst. And while the poor are 
often morally and physically better than the rich, a large propor- 
tion are poor through indolence, drunkenness, or crime, and these 
do more than their share in reproduction. The question of better- 
ing the condition of the people must, therefore, be considered in 
connexion with the increase of the people. Removing the present 
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obstacles to over-population would not permanently benefit the 
people. To relieve the poor, and by the same measure multiply 
the poor—to make it easier to get support for their families and to 
raise still larger families—is not to permanently solve the labor 
problem. Were all provided for, the most reckless would have 
the advantage and soon throw the system out of proportion again. 
One with twenty children would have no more work to support 
them than one with two; and in a world with too many people it 
is not a policy of relief to confer on the most worthless the greatest 
power of increase. Were our country newer, and greater numbers 
needed to till the soil, the greatest producer of children might be 
the greatest benefactor; but when laborers are complaining of ex- 
cessive competition, large families become a burden on the com- 
munity. 

The question is, What shall we do about the production of hu- 
man beings? Shall the negro, the pauper, the immigrant, the ig- 
norant, and the morally low be permitted to put upon society as 
many of their kind as they can? And will society undertake to care 
for them all? Men believe themselves intended for something else 
than to support other people’s children as fast as they can be pro- 
duced, and they do not like to toil for the benefit of the worthless. 

Men get rich, and keep rich, by moderating their desires, and 
were all equal in children they would be more equal in wealth. 
But to have one class produce the wealth, and another the con- 
sumers of wealth, is to make a condition of necessary conflict. 

The question, then, for labor reformers is, What shall be done 
to regulate the population when all are provided for? A better dis- 
ribution of wealth would not remedy general poverty, since the 
number of those who have much is small, and their possessions, 
however distributed, would not make all comfortable. The poor 
embrace nearly all the population; and the more people there are, 
the poorer must be the average. To be well-to-do, men must be 
few. In some countries, as China, the soil cannot support the en- 
tire population. As we learn to live more easily, more come into 
the world to live, the supply being according to the facility of birth 
and support, and not according to demand. Men are increasing too 
fast, and the supply throws our social and business system out of 
order. The regulation of men is as important as the regulation of 
any other interest. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF DEATH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


N CHRISTIANITY the names Death and Devil are as closely 
coupled together as in Buddhism. Death is the wages of sin, 
and it was Satan who brought Death into the world from which 
the Saviour is expected to rescue mankind. 
Christianity of the first and second century was a spiritualistic 
movement, but the conception of spirit among the early Christians 
was rather materialistic. 


Tue Last Moment or Lire. STRUGGLE FOR THE SOUL. 
(Representing early Christian views. From ancient manuscripts.') 


However, we must here, as in many other respects, distinguish 
between Christ and the Christians. According to the synoptic 
gospels Jesus did not enter into a discussion of any philosophical 
problem ; his religion was practical, not theoretical. Yet the Jesus 
of St. John, in agreement with the doctrine of the Logos, identifies 
the life of the soul with language and defines spirit as the words 
which he speaks. He says: ‘‘The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life.” (John vi. 63.) If the nature of 


1See Bastian'’s Verbicibs-Ort der Seele, Plate 1. Reproduced from Alleriei aus Volks- und 
Menschenhkunde, Vol. Plate XVII., 5 and 7. 
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spirit had been understood in this sense, the Church would not 
have passed in its evolution through a number of grievous errors; 
it would have avoided the materialism which characterises both 
its psychology and its dogma of the life to come. 

St. Paul taught that Christ had bodily risen from the dead, 
and he regards Christ’s bodily resurrection as a guarantee of the 
bodily resurrection of all those who believe in Christ. He believed 
that the bodies of the dead would on their resurrection at the great 
day of the Lord be transfigured, and the Church formulated the 
doctrine in the Apostle’s Creed in the terse but unmistakable for- 
mula of ‘‘the resurrection of the flesh.” 


Tue Earty CurisTIans' IpgA OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE Deap. (13th century.) 
From the Cathedral of Rheims, France. 

Many frescoes and bas-reliefs in the Christian cathedrals prove 
how very intent the Church at all times has been on the doctrine 
of a resurrection of the flesh. The most popular hymn of the Ger- 
man Reformed Churches, both Lutheran and Calvinist, which has 
only of late been altered by a few liberal congregations, enumerates 
details and emphasises that on the day of resurrection ‘‘we shall 
be covered by this very same skin ; these very same eyes shall be- 
hold God,’ and in this very same flesh we shall see Jesus.” 


1‘ Dann wird eben diese Haut 
Mich umgeben wie ich gliube. 
Gott wird werden angeschaut 
Dann von mir in diesem Leibe. 
Und in diesem Fleisch werd’ ich 
Jesum sehen ewiglich."’ 
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CHRISTIAN REPRESENTATION OF THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


Sculptures on the main entrance of the Cathedral at Bourges, France. Four- 
teenth century. (Reproduced from A/assischer Skulpturenschatz.) 


CHRISTIAN REPRESENTATION OF HELL. 


Sculptures on the main entrance of the Cathedral at Bourges, France. Four- 
teenth century. (Reproduced from A7vassischer Skulpturenschatz.) 
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The belief in a bodily resurrection was, in spite of its material- 
ism, the dearest hope of the early Christians; and their material- 
istic view of immortality is only 
of late giving way to a nobler, 
purer, and more spiritual con- 
ception. 

Christian art naturally orig- 
inated with the decoration of 
graves. The Catacombs, where 
the dead bodies of the early 
Christians and their martyrs lay 
became places of worship, and 
it was customary to celebrate 
the sacrament over the very 
tombs of the dead. The sanc- 
tity attached to dead bodies is 
especially apparent in the cus- 
tom of burying some saint, if 
possible the patron saint of the 4 painting in the Catacombs. (After F. 
church, underneath the altar it- X. Kraus.) 
self, a practice which now be- 
gins to be neglected, but is sometimes still adhered to in the 
Roman churches even in the United States. 


PERISTERA. Lamp From THE CATACOMBS. 
A dove of gilt silver for receiving the Showing the anagram of Christ, (x7) 
Eucharist. From the Catacombs. (After and the Ail. 
F. X. Kraus.) 
The custom of having a grave underneath the altar gave rise 
to the establishment of the crypt, which is never missing in any 
Roman Catholic cathedral of the Middle Ages. 
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The earliest products of Christian art, such as we find in the 
Catacombs, are mere imitations of classical motifs. Dr. Francis 
Xavier Kraus, when speaking of early Christian painting, says: 


‘*The ornamental system is, upon the whole, the same as in the contempo- 
raneous pagan paintings. We find wreaths, cornucopias, vines, birds and other 
animals. In addition we find the seasons represented as youthful virgins and also 
genii. Even the dolphins and tritons of profane art are not missing. All these 
_ things were as natural and conventional in Greco-Roman ornamentation as the let- 
ters of the alphabet and the words of the language. Thus, we can understand that 
Christian artists applied the implements of paganism without hesitation, and no one 
thought of their pagan religious significance.” 


The transition from pagan to Christian art is gradual. In the 
Catacombs, for instance, Christ is represented as Orpheus with the 
lyre, or as the good shepherd 
carrying a sheep after the fash- 
ion of a calf-bearing Hermes. 
The virgin with the child finds 
its prototypes in various mater- 
nal deities, such as the Egyp- 
tian Isis, nursing Horus, and the 
Greek Mother Earth, Gaea Ku- 
rotrophos. An independent spirit 
of Christian art develops first 
in peculiarly Christian symbols, 
among which the favorite sub- 
jects are the lamb, the fish,’ and 
the dove. In addition we find 
the chrisma, the monogram of 
Christ, a combination of XP, 
the two first letters of the word 
Xpuoros and the A and 2, sym- 
bolising God as the Beginning 
and End of all things. When gradually the better classes of Roman 
society began to join the Church, the Christian sarcophagi almost 
rivalled in elegance and beauty of design their ancient classical 
prototypes. But the further north we come, the rarer are orna- 
mented stone coffins. The sole instance in Germany is the sarco- 
phagus of Treves, representing Noah in the ark. The artist’s work 
is almost crude, but it shows a pious spirit and possesses the charm 
of naiveté. 


Tae CaLr-Bearinc 


(From Denkmiler des klassischen 
Alterthums.) 


1 The word “ fish" (IX@Y2) was anagramatically interpreted to mean Seow 
Yids “‘ Jesus Christus, God's Son, the Saviour,"’ 
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The most famous piece of art of this kind is perhaps the sar- 
cophagus of Junius Bassus, who died in 359 at Rome. Here pagan 
subjects are replaced by illustrations of Biblical events, such as 
Daniel among the lions, Jesus preaching, the Saviour’s entry into 
Jerusalem on an ass, etc. The technique is quite pure in style and 
as rich in execution as the best pagan work. It shows warmth of 
sentiment in the disciples and earnestness in the attitude of those 


CeritinG or Santa Lucina. (After Rossi. Reproduced from F. X. Kraus.) 


who teach. But (says Dr. F. X. Kraus, quoting from Schnasse’ ) 
it lacks individuality and strength. The faces of all the apostles 
are made after the same pattern and the expression of the various 
persons is monotonous. 

The tombstone of Eutropus is of special interest because we 
learn from the picture that he was a sarcophagus-maker by trade. 
He is represented at work assisted by his apprentice. The inscrip- 


Geschichte der Ital. Kunst, 1., 58. See Kraus, ¢., p. 117. 
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tion,! which speaks of him as ‘‘saintly* and fearing God,”’ as well as 
the dove with the olive branch, indicates that he was a Christian. 
The man standing behind the artist is perhaps his son. According 
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THe TREVES SARCOPHAGUS REPRESENTING NOAH IN THE ARK. (After F. X. Kraus.) 
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Tue SarcopHacus or Junius Bassus, Rome. (After F. X. Kraus.) 


to Fabretti the vial in his son’s hand would indicate that Eutropus 
died a mariyr’s death. 


1 The inscription reads: ATIO3, etc. See Kraus. 


2The term a&yios, “saint or saintly," is a synonym of Christian. It is aterm by which the 
members of Christian congregations frequently called themselves. 
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During the Middle Ages people were anxious to have their 
bodies rest in holy ground where they would be protected until 


4 4 
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Tue Dyinc Man's TEMPTATION. 

(From Ars Moriendi; first temptation. Devils try to induce him to seek as- 
sistance from false gods, after the manner of the pagans, or to escape suffering by 
committing suicide. ) 
doomsday against the evil influence of the Devil. Thus the dead 
were buried underneath the pavement of the churches or in their 
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immediate vicinity. And here, too, the materialism of the early 
Christianity is retained, for almost all the medieval tombstones 
identify the deceased person with his remains that lie in the grave. 
The most common style of their inscriptions reads Ci-git, or Here 
lies, or Hier ruht, etc., and if it is ornamented with sculpture, the 
stone frequently represents the 
man _as lying in the coffin. It is 
rather an exception that Sieg- 
fried of Eppstein, archbishop 
of Mayence, is represented as 
crowning two kings of Ger- 
many, Henry Raspe and Wil- 
liam of Holland. Apparently 
these two actions were re- 
garded as the most glorious 
events of his life. But even 
here the traditional style is ad- 
hered to, for the artist only in- 
dicated the coronation scenes, 
and adapted this idea to the 
conventional form of tomb- 
stones. The archbishop lies in 
the coffin and the two kings 
upon whose heads he places 
the crown, are lying at each 
side. 


done much to give comfort to 
mankind in the tribulations of 
life, but when its purer aspira- 
tions were dimmed by a literal 
interpretation of its doctrines, 
when- the pagan-like symbol 
was accepted as truth itself, 
Christianity did its utmost to 
bring all the terrors of hell to bear upon every man when on his 
death-bed. The hour of death was supposed to be the decisive 
moment which would determine man’s fate for all eternity. There- 
fore the early Christians anointed the dying and prayed over them. 
The breviary of Cardinal Grimani, now at the St. Marcus Library 
in Venice, contains a picture by Hans Memling (an artist of May- 
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TOMBSTONE OF SIEGFRIED VON EppsTEIN. 
(Henne am Rhyn.) 


The Christian faith has - 
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ence who lived about 1450-1495) which characterises this concep- 
tion of the hour of death. The patient is surrounded by praying 
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DEATH, THE SLAYER. Woodcut of the sixteenth century. (By H. Burckmair.) 


monks with candles and crucifix and sees in his imagination the 
powers of both good and evil hover above him, both anxious to 
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(Henne am Rhyn.) 
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snatch away his soul as soon as it would depart from the body.! 
The sacrament is prepared on an improvised altar. In the back- 
ground, to the right, the physician stands helpless, while to the left 
a notary is busy drawing up the last will and testament. 

Where there is a great strain, there follows, as a rule, a relax- 
ation. The facts that make up a tragedy will naturally offer suffi- 
cient material for a comedy; and thus the seriousness of hell is 
contrasted by the grim humor with which this gloomy subject is 
frequently treated. The picture of hell in the 7ragico Comedia by 


Heit AccorpinGc To Dronysius TraGico-Comepia. 
(Reproduced from Bastian'’s Die Denkschipfung.) 


Dionysius Klein (published in 1622) is an instance that illustrates 
this truth. And when we consider that in the days of Klein her- 
etics were still burned, we must admire the courage of the author 
who dared to show the comical side of the traditional conception 
of eternal perdition. The moral significance is greater still when, 
judging from the text of the book, we have reason to assume that 
the author was not a scoffer but actually believed in the reality of 
the tortures of hell. 


1 There are even to-day some zealous ministers who have not as yet outgrown the medizval 
barbarism of saving the souls of the dying. In a German soldiers’ hospital during the Franco- 
Prussian war, a prominent Protestant clergyman who used to come to pray with the patients had 
at last to be refused admittance because there was a regular increase of the death rate immedi- 
ately following his pastoral visits. 
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Tre Hour or DEATH. 


After Hans Memling’s picture in the breviary of Cardinal Grimani, at the 
Library of Venice. (Henne am Rhyn.) 
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snatch away his soul as soon as it would depart from the body.’ 
The sacrament is prepared on an improvised altar. In the back- 
ground, to the right, the physician stands helpless, while to the left 
a notary is busy drawing up the last will and testament. 

Where there is a great strain, there follows, as a rule, a relax- 
ation. The facts that make up a tragedy will naturally offer suffi- 
cient material for a comedy; and thus the seriousness of hell is 
contrasted by the grim humor with which this .gloomy subject is 
frequently treated. The picture of hell in the 7ragico Comedia by 


HELL AccorpDINnG To Dionysius TraGico-Comepia. 
(Reproduced from Bastian's Die Denkschipfung.) 


Dionysius Klein (published in 1622) is am instance that illustrates 
this truth. And when we consider that in the days of Klein her- 
etics were still burned, we must admire the courage of the author 
who dared to show the comical side of the traditional conception 
of eternal perdition. The moral significance is greater still when, 
judging from the text of the book, we have reason to assume that 
the author was not a scoffer but actually believed in the reality of 
the tortures of hell. 


1 There are even to-day some zealous ministers who have not as yet outgrown the mediaval 
barbarism of saving the souls of the dying. In a German soldiers’ hospital during the Franco- 
Prussian war, a prominent Protestant clergyman who used to come to pray with the patients had 
at last to be refused admittance because there was a regular increase of the death rate immedi- 
ately following his pastoral visits. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
JOSEPH LOUIS LAGRANGE. 


A great part of the progress of formal human thought, where not hampered by 
outward causes, has been due to the invention of what we may call stenofhrenic 
or short-mind, symbols. These, of which all language and scientific notations are 
examples, dispense the mind from the consideration of ponderous and circuitous 
mechanical operations and economize its energies for the performance of the new 
and unaccomplished tasks of thought. And the advancement of those sciences has 
been most notable which have made the most extensive use of these short-mind 
symbols. Here mathematics and chemistry stand pre-eminent. The ancient 
Greeks, with all their mathematical endowment as a race, and even admitting that 
their powers were more visualistic than analytic, were yet so impeded by their lack 
of short-mind symbols as to have made scarcely any progress whatever in analysis. 
Their arithmetic was a species of geometry. They did not possess the sign for zero, 
and also did not make use of position as an indicator of value. Even later, when 
the germs of the indeterminate analysis were adumbrated by Diophantus, progress 
ceased at the birth of the science, doubtless from this very cause. The historical 
calculations of Archimedes, his approximation to the value of 7, etc., owing to this 
lack of appropriate arithmetical and algebraical symbols, entailed enormous and 
incredible labors, which, if saved, would, with his genius, indubitably have led to 
great discoveries. 

Subsequently, at the close of the Middle Ages, when the so-called Arabic fig- 
ures became established throughout’ Europe with the symbol 0 and the posi- 
tional principle, immediate progress was made in the art of reckoning. The prob- 
lems which arose gave rise to questions of increasing complexity and led up to the 
general solutions of equations of the third and fourth degree by the Italian mathe- 
maticians of the sixteenthcentury. Yet even these discoveries were made in some- 
what the same manner as problems in mental arithmetic are now solved in common 
schools; for the present signs of plus, minus, and equality, the radical and expo- 
nential signs, and especially the systematic use of letters for denoting general quan- 
tities in algebra, had not yet become at all universal. The last step was due to the 
French mathematician Vieta (1540-1603), and the mighty advancement of analysis 
resulting therefrom can scarcely be measured or imagined. The trammels were 
here removed from algebraic thought, and it ever afterwards pursued its way un- 
incumbered in development as if impelled by some intrinsic and irresistible po- 
tency. Then followed the introduction of exponents by Descartes, the represent- 
ing of geometrical magnitudes by algebraical signs, the extension of the theory of 
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exponents to fractional and negative numbers by Wallis (1616-1703), and other 
symbolic artifices, which rendered the language of analysis as economic, unequiv- 
ocal, and appropriate as the needs of the science seemed to demand. In the fa- 
mous dispute regarding the invention of the infinitesimal calculus, while not deny- 
ing and even granting for the nonce the priority of Newton in the matter, some 
writers go so far as to regard Leibnitz’s introduction of the integral symbol / as 
alone a sufficient substantiation of his claims to originality and independence, so 
far as the power of the new science was concerned. 

For the development of science all such short-mind symbols are of para- 
mount importance, and seem to carry within themselves the germ of a perpetual 
mental motion which needs no outward power forits unfoldment. Euler's well- 
known saying that his pencil seemed to surpass him in intelligence finds its expla- 
nation here, and will be understood by all who have experienced the uncanny feel- 
ing attending the rapid development of algebraical formulz, where the urned 
thought of centuries, so to speak, rolls from one’s fingers’ ends. 

But it should never be forgotten that the mighty stenophrenic engine of which 
we here speak, like all machinery, affords us rather a mastery over nature than an 
insight into it ; and for some, unfortunately, the higher symbols of mathematics are 
merely brambles that hide the living springs of reality. Many of the greatest dis- 
coveries of science,—for example, those of Galileo, Huygens, and Newton,— were 
made without the mechanism which afterwards becomes so indispensable for their 
development and applications. Galileo's reasoning anent the summation of the im- 
pulses imparted to a falling stone is virtual integration ; and Newton's physical dis- 
coveries were made by the man who invented, but evidently did not use to that 
end, the doctrine of fluxions. 

We have been following here, briefly and roughly, a line of progressive abstrac- 
tion and generalisation which even in its beginning was, psychologically speaking, 
at an exalted height, but in the course of centuries had been carried to points of 
literally ethereal refinement and altitude. In that long succession of inquirers by 
whom this result was effected, the process reached, we may say, its culmination 
and purest expression in JosepH Louis LAGRANGE, born in Turin, Italy, the 30th 
of January, 1736, died in Paris, April ro, 1813. Lagrange’s power over symbols 
has, perhaps, never been paralleled either before his day or since. It is amusing 
to hear his biographers relate that in his early life he evinced no aptitude for math- 
ematics, but seemed to have abandoned himself entirely to the pursuits of pure lit- 
erature; for at fifteen we find him teaching mathematics in an artillery school in 
Turin, and at nineteen he had made the greatest discovery in mathematical science 
since that of the infinitesimal calculus, namely, the creation of the algorism and 
method of the Calculus of Variations, which drew forth the admiration of the great 
Euler, and which the latter did not deem it beneath his dignity to write a treatise 
upon, supplementary to his own researches upon the subject. The exact nature of 
a variation even Euler did not grasp, and even as late as 1810 in the English treat- 
ise of Woodhouse on this subject we read regarding a certain new sign introduced, 
that M. Lagrange’s ‘‘ power over symbols is so unbounded that the possession of it 
seems to have made him capricious.” Lagrange himself was conscious of his won- 
derful capabilities in this direction. His was a time when geometry, as he himself 
phrased it, had become a dead language, the abstractions of analysis were being 
pushed to their highest pitch, and he felt that with his achievements its possibili- 
ties within certain limits were being rapidly exhausted. The saying is attributed to 
him that chairs of mathematics, so far as creation was concerned, and unless new 
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fields were opened up, would soon be as rare at universities as chairs of Arabic. In 
both research and exposition, he totally reversed the methods of his predecessors. 
They had proceeded in their exposition from special cases by-a species of induc- 
tion ; his eye was always directed to the highest and most general points of view ; 
and it was by his suppression of details and neglect of minor, unimportant consid- 
erations that he swept the whole field of analysis with a generality of insight and 
power never excelled, while to his originality and profundity he united a concise- 
ness, elegance, and lucidity which have made him the model of mathematical 
writers. 

Lagrange came of an old French family of Touraine, France, said to have been 
allied to that of Descartes. At the age of twenty-six he found himself at the zenith 
of European fame. But his reputation had been purchased at a terrible cost. Al- 
though of ordinary height and well proportioned, he had by his ecstatic devotion to 
study,—periods always accompanied by an irregular pulse and high febrile excita- 
tion,—almost totally ruined his health. At this age, accordingly, he was seized 
with a hypochondriacal affection and with bilious disorders, which attended him 
throughout his life, and which were only allayed by his great abstemiousness and 
careful regimen. He was bled twenty-nine times in his life, which would, one 
would think, have affected the most robust constitution. Through his great care 
for his health he gave much attention to medicine. He was, in fact, conversant 
with all the sciences, although knowing his forte he rarely expressed an opinion on 
anything unconnected with mathematics. 

When Euler left Berlin for St. Petersburg in 1766 he and D'Alembert induced 

Frederick the Great to make Lagrange president of the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin. Lagrange accepted and lived in Berlin twenty years, where he wrote and 
published some of his greatest works. He was a great favorite of the Berlin peo- 
ple, and enjoyed the profoundest respect of Frederick the Great, although the lat- 
ter seems to have preferred the noisy reputation of Maupertuis, Lamettrie, and 
Voltaire to the unobtrusive fame and personality of the man whose achievements 
were destined to shed more lasting light on his reign than those of any of his more 
strident literary predecessors : Lagrange was, as he himself said, philosophe sans 
crier. 
The climate of Prussia agreed with the mathematician, as did also the national 
life of the Germans. He refused the most seductive offers of foreign courts and 
princes, and it was not until the death of Frederick and the intellectual reaction of 
the Prussian court that he returned to Paris, where his career broke forth in re- 
newed splendor. He published in 1788 his great Mécanique analytique, that ‘‘ sci- 
entific poem” of Sir William Rowan Hamilton, which gave the quietus to mechan- 
ics as then conceived, and having been made during the Revolution Professor of 
Mathematics at the new Zcole Normale and the £cole Polytechnique, he entered 
with Laplace and Monge upon the activity which made these schools for genera- 
tions to come exemplars of practical scientific education, and by his lectures there, 
systematised in definitive form the science of mathematical analysis of which he 
had developed the extremest capacities. Lagrange’s activity at Paris was inter- 
rupted only once by a brief period of melancholy aversion for mathematics, a lull 
which he devoted to the adolescent science of chemistry and to philosophical stud- 
ies; but he afterwards resumed his old love with increased ardor and assiduity. 
His significance for thought generally is far beyond what we have space here to in- 
sist upon. With him, not least of all, theology was forever divorced from a legiti- 
mate influence on science. 
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The honors of the world sat ill upon him ; 4a magnificence le génait, he said ; | 
but he lived at a time when proffered things were usually accepted, not refused. 
He was loaded with personal favors and official distinctions by Napoleon, who 
called him la haute pyramide des sciences mathématiques, was made a Senator, 
a Count of the Empire, a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor, and, just before 
his death, received the grand cross of the Order of Reunion. He never feared 
death, which he termed une dernitre fonction, ni pénible ni désagréable, much 
less the disapproval of the great. He remained in Paris during the Revolution 
when savants were decidedly at a discount, but was suspected of aspiring to no 
throne but that of mathematics. When Lavoisier was executed he said: ‘‘ It took 
them but a moment to lay low that head, yet a hundred years will not suffice per- 
haps to produce its like again.” Lagrange would never allow his portrait to be 
painted, maintaining that a man's works and not his personality deserved preserva- 
tion. The accompanying frontispiece to 7he Open Court is from a steel engraving 
supposedly based on the sketch obtained by stealth at a meeting of the Institute. 
His genius was excelled only by the purity and nobleness of his character, in which 
the world never even sought to find a blot, and by the exalted Pythagorean sim- 
plicity of his life. He was twice married, and by his wonderful care of his person 
lived to the high age of seventy-seven years, not one of which had been misspent. 
His life was the veriest incarnation of the scientific spirit; he lived for nothing 
else. He left his weak body, which retained its intellectual powers to the very last, 
as an offering upon the altar of science,—happily made when his work had been 
done. A desiccated liver, a tumored kidney (see the delectable fost mortem of 
Monsieur Potel), long since dust, were the sole defects he gave to the grave, but to 
the world he bequeathed his ‘‘ ever-living” thoughts now resurgent in a new and 
monumental edition (Gauthier-Villars, Paris). fa vie est /a/ he said, pointing to. 
his brain the day before his death. Tuomas J. McCormack. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL CuEMisTRY. A Graded Course of One Hundred Lec- 
tures. By Gustavus Detlef Hinrichs, M. D., LL.D. With an Atlas of 
Eighty Plates. Pages, 400. Price, $4.00. St. Louis, Mo., U. S. Cart 
Gustav Hinrichs, Publisher. 

Since the invention of the kindergarten, education is undergoing a radical ref- 
ormation which in the end will make teaching more difficult and learning more 
easy. Instruction, which in former days consisted in mechanical cramming, has of 
late become an art employing a definite method of presenting the lesson, not to the 
mind alone, but first to all the senses and then tothe mind. Professor Hinrichs’s /n- 
troduction to General Chemistry is a guide for teachers and pupils according to the 
modern requirements. The book is full of illustrations and diagrams. It opens 
with pictures of the most famous chemists, Berzelius, Liebig, Bunsen, Faraday, 
Berthelot, and others. It contains illustrations of coal and gold mining, the pro- 
cess of quarrying salt, plates explaining crystallisation, a table of spectrum analysis 
(the latter, however, is not colored as it ought to be); parabole of fusing and boil- 
ing points, etc. 

The book contains a great deal of information, but it is not a text-book ; it is, 
as the title indicates, an introduction into the science. It will therefore be welcome 
to the man of broad culture as well as to the student of chemistry. In the hands of 
a pupil for the use of home reading it will be a valuable help to the professor's les- 
sons. It is sufficiently elementary to be attractive even to a beginner. 
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Professor Hinrichs as a scientist has not found the recognition to which his 
discoveries seem to entitle him. He claims, e. g., to have discovered the Mendeljeff 
law before Mendeljeff, and proves his priority by communications and statements 
the dates of which are unequivocal. No doubt he suffered under the disadvantage 
of living at a distance from the European universities. The recognition, withheld 
from him by his German colleagues, was, however, freely given him by French 
chemists, one of whom, M. Friedel, has been honored by the author with the dedi- 
cation of the present book. Whatever we may think of Hinrichs the scientist, there 
can be no doubt that Hinrichs the teacher ranks high in both originality of method 
and in the Anschaulichkeit of his lessons. These virtues appear plainly in his /n- 
troduction to General Chemistry" and render the book a valuable aid to teachers. 

There are two points, however, which may be regarded as drawbacks. First, 
an index is missing, and secondly the book, although its general make-up is good, 
has been partly printed in the display type which we are accustomed to find in ad- 
vertisements. It is a fault (if a break of fashion may be called a fault) which is un- 
essential, yet such unessential faults, because they are mere externalities, do some- 
times more harm than essential shortcomings, which on account of their being 
internal are not easily discovered. 

We heartily wish the author a genuine success with this book, which appears 
to contain the quintessence of his life's experiences as a professor of chemistry. P.c. 


The flowers of summer are rapidly fading away in the cold December winds, 
but with the regularity of the seasons our artists offer us a new and indeed a rich 
harvest of the most delicate blossoms in the form of Christmas cards. Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co., the leading art publishers of this continent, publish again a choice 
selection of holiday greetings, all of which show exquisite taste and a rare per- 
fection of technique. The style of art at present quite fashionable, which in- 
dulges in a method of outline drawing that is sometimes wrongly regarded as an 
imitation of the Japanese, appears to advantage in ‘‘ The Dream Roses Calendar,’ 
a series of pictures representing dream-lost maidens surrounded by roses. The ex- 
travagance that is habitual in this style of painting has been happily avoided, and 
thus it appears that the very moderation of the artist has enabled him to transfig- 
ure the art @ /a mode and add beauty to fashion. Among other novelties of Messrs. 
Prang & Co. we notice a large picture by J. L. G. Ferris, ‘‘ Washington and Sally 
Fairfax,’’ and the second series of ‘‘The Masters of Music.” 


The Open Court Publishing Company has just received from Japan the new 
and first Japanese-English edition of Dr. Carus’s Virvdna-: A Story of Buddhist 
Psychology. The delicate illustrations, which were made by Mr. Suzuki, one of 
the most famous artists of Japan, well reproduce the spirit of the tale and afford 
some fine specimens of Japanese art in its purest form, as unadulterated by foreign 
extravagances. The book is considerably larger than the Aarma of Dr. Carus, 
with which our readers are familiar. The English type is good, the paper a soft, 
flexible crépe. (Price, $1.00.) An exquisite colored Virvdéna poster has also been 
designed for The Open Court Publishing Co. by Mr. Suzuki, and in our judgment 
far surpasses the examples of this style of art which were recently so much in 
vogue in European countries. (Price, 25 cents.) 


From the rst of January on, the English agents of The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. will be Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner, & Co., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, London. 
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The Monthly Open Court 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, and 
the Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea. 


Some Special Features for the Current Year. 


On Municipal Government. 


Carcaco anv Its Apministration. By the Hon, Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury. (April.) 
me In New ZEALAND. By the Hon. Sir Robert Stout, K, C. M. G., Ex-Premier of New Zealand. 
to 
Tue Department oF Potice as A Means or Distrisutine Cuarity. By A. Campbell, Secretary of Chicago 
Department of Police. (June.) 
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Catnoticism tn Itary. Prof. G. Fiamingo. (July.) Tue Avatars. Zditor. (August.) 
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History or THe or From the to the Destruction of By Dr. C. H. 
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cat Santen or THe Jews Since Return From Basyton. With illustrations of Jewish cus- 
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questions. 


Announcements. 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER! 


THE WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN 


New Popular Edition—Im 26 Volumes, 12mo, with all of the 
wood engravings, text illustrations, and 260 full-page 
plain and colored illustrations, bound in maroon _ 
silk, ribbed cloth, gilt top; boxed. 
Retail Price... . $26.00 Special Price . $15.00 
Special Price for Single Volumes. .75 Cents:; 


CONTENTS OF SET 


“ Mr. Ruskin's ae will always be looked upon as the one opened force that has knit nto came 
shape the endless s of ant ont eathed forever to 
gan come from external sources.'’"— 7he Spectator, London. 


Arrows OF THE CHAcE: Lectures on Art and Science. | Posws. Tue Portay or ArcniTecturse. 
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Work, Traffic, and War. Munera Putveris: Es- Prarerira: Scenes ughts Past 
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TRA PenTeELici: Elements of Sculpture. Proserrina: Studies of Wayside Flowers. ARiADNE 
Deucation: Studies of the Lapse of Waves and Life FLorentina: Lectures on Wood and Metal En- 

of Stones. Tue Kino or tue Gotpen River: A graving. 

Legend of Stiria. Tus Eacie’s Nest: Relation | Sr. Marx's Rest: The H of Venice. Lecrurzs 

of Natural Science to Art. on Art: The Elements of ve, Arranged 
Ermce oF THE Duser (Tas) The Blemente, of Crye- for the Use of Schools. 

ization. Fiction, Farr anp Four. Tur 
, Sesame anv Livizs: Lectures on Art and Reading. 

MENTS OF DRawina. “Unro Tus Last”: First Principles of Political 
Fors Cravicgra: Letters to Workmen and Laborers. Economy. Tus Query or THe Air: A Study of 

4 volumes, The Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. Taz Stor» 
Hortus Inctusus: Letters, Strupizs oF MounTAIn or tax Ningreents Century: A Study of 

AND oF CLoup Forms, AND oF Tuer VisiIsLEe Cloud Color. 

Causes. SKETCHES OF ARTISTS AND Famous Paint- | Sevew Lamps oF (Tue). Lectures 

INGS. OM ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING. Stupy oF 
Painters. In 5 volumes. ARCHITECTURE. 


Moreincs 1x Florence: Studies of Christian Art. Ston (Tue : The Foundations. 
Timez Tipe: Letters to a Working Man on the er Vance Vou. 
Laws of Work. Lecrurges on tue Art or Enc- | Stones or Vewicz (Tue). Vol. Il: The Sea Stories. 


LAND, 
Our Farmens Have Us: Sketches of the His- | 57088 Vemice (Tus). Vol. III: The Fall. 


tory of Christendom. Tus Laws or Prin- | Two Patus EB): op and 
cip — A cation to ration and Manufacture. 

Joy Forever : Lectures on the Political Economy on Geek ent 

Vat D’ARno : Lectures on 


SOLD SEPARATELY 
Rusxin's Mopern Painters. 5 volumes, with all of the wood enqneenay want illustrations, 


"Retail price, $6.30." Special cloth, gilt back 
top ; x: etail eee ee eee ee 

Same, half calf, $7.50. 

Rusxin's Stongs oF VENIcE. 3 te: with all of the wood engravings, text illustrations, 

toned” in blue art vellum cloth, gilt back and 

x etail price, $3.75 pecial price .......... 

Same, half calf, gilt top, $4.50. ‘special 3.60 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Single volumes sent postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Seta willbe sent by express or freight, charges collected 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CORPORATION, 323 Sixth Ave., New York 


PLEASE MENTION OPEN COURT TO GET SPECIAL PRICE. 
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New Scientific Publications 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN. Aw Exposition or DARWINIAN 
THEORY AND A Discussion oF Post-DarwINIAN QUESTIONS. 


By the late George John Romanes, M. A., LL. D., F. R. S., Honorary © 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Post-Darwinian Questions. Isolation and Physiological Se- 
ection. 
Pages, 181. 8vo. Price, $1.00. With Portrait of Mr. G. T. Gulick. 


‘** The best single volume [Part I.] on the general subject that has appeared since Dar- 
win's time."—American Naturalist. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 
By Z£rnst Mach, Professor in the University of Vienna. 


Second Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. 8vo. Pages, 382. 
Cuts, 50. Price, $1.00 net. 
**Has scarcely a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.""- Boston Traveller, 


JUST OUT. 


BUDDHISM AND ITS CHRISTIAN CRITICS. 
By Dr. Paul Carus. 8vo. Pages, 311. Price, $1.25. 
NV. B.—For other new books see the advertisement ‘'Holiday Gift-Books.” 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 
THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


AND 


ORIENTAL JOURNAL. 


Published and Edited by STEPHEN D. PEET, Chicago, III. 


Bi-Monthly. Price, $4.00 Per Year. 


This magazine begins its zoth volume with January 1898. The various departments represented by as- 
sociate editors are as follows: 

EGYPTOLOGY, by Rev. Wm. C. Winstow, D.D., LL.D., of Boston, Mass., Secy. of the Egypt Explora. 
‘ion Fund. PALESTINE, by T. F. Weicut, of Cambridge, Secy. of the Palestine Ex. Fund. 

INDIAN LINGUISTICS, by A. S. Gatschet, Pu. D., Washington, D. C. 

MYTHOLOGY and FOLKLORE, by James Deans, of British Columbia. 

THE NORTH-WEST COAST, by Hon. Jas. WickersHam, Tacoma, Wash. 

- BUROPEAN ARCHAZOLOGY, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

POLYNESIA and AUSTRALIA, by J. G. Fraser, LL. D., Sidney, Australia. 

The department of Comparative Religions and Mythology is very prominent. The Book Reviews em- 
brace nearly all the books that are published on Archzology and History, including many on Oriental and 
Classical Antiquities, Mythology, Comparative Religions, and other topics. 


The editor is also publishing a series of works on PREHISTORIC AMERICA under the following titles: 

No. I. Tae Mounp Buitpers anp Tuerr Retics. No. Il. Erricizs anp EmMBLEMATIC Mounps. 
No. III, MytuHs anp SYMBOLS, OR ABORIGINAL Reticions. No. IV. ARCHAOLOGICAL RELICS, OR ART IN THE 
Strong No. V. DWELLINGS AND RUINED CITIEs. 

Each volume contains about 400 pages and is fully illustrated. Price for each volume, sold separately, 
$3.50, Or $15.00 for the set. Address 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Office, Chicago, III. 
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Is Assured in a Home that has 
a Graphophone. 


These wonderful instruments can 
be bought now at prices ranging from 
$10 up. The cheaper ones are fully 
equal in performance to the highest 
priced. The expensive ones are more 
handsomely finished and have motors 
that run longer. 


It is without an equal as a pleasure 
maker. The Graphophone is the per- 


fected talking machine and not only reproduces music and talk of all kinds but also records 
speech, song, or any sound, thus affording constant wonder and amusement. 


The Graphophone Makes an Ideal Holiday Gift. 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, DEPT. A.O. 


Write for Catalogue, A.O. 


New York, 1155-1157-1159 Broadway. 
CuHIcaGo, 211 State St. 

WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BALTIMORE, 110 East Baltimore St. 


Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiens 
St. Louis, 720-722 Olive St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut St. 
BuFrra.o, 313 Main St. 


“ALLS RIGHT WITH 
THE WORLD" 


CHARLES B. NEWCOMB 


A volume of earnest, thoughtful 
essays, devoted to the interpretation 
of the inner life of man, the power 
of thought in the cause and cure of 
disease, and the inculcation of the 
optimistic philosophy of daily life 
known as ‘‘ The New Thought.” 


45 chapters, cloth, gilt top. $1.50, postpaid 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 
19 Blagden St., Copley Square. 


VISIT THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 


ASCINATINGLY interesting to 
the tourist. An ideal climate. 
Tropical and volcanic scenery of 
great grandeur. The Native Race 
and the political situation, an en- 
gaging study. A tour of these Is- 
lands, the event of a lifetime. A 
select party, personally conducted 
under the auspices of Zducation will 
leave Boston in February, 1898, re- 
turning in April. Everything ab- 
solutely first class. Send for pro- 
spectus. 


KASSON & PALMER. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WORKS. 


Darwin and After Darwin. 
An Exposition of the Darwinian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. 
By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, LL. D., F. R. S. 


Part I. The Darwinian Theory. Pp. xiv. 
460. 125 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
With Portrait of Darwin. Cloth, $2.00. 


“A brilliantly written work.’’—Review of Reviews. 


“The best single volume on the general subject 
since Darwin's time.’’"—American Naturaiist. 
** The most lucid and masterly presentation of the 
Darwinian theory yet written.’’—/dlic Opinion. 
best modern handbook of evolution.""—7he 
ion. 


Part II. Post-Darwinian Questions. 
Heredity and Utility. Pp., xii, 344. 
With Portrait of Romanes. Cloth, $1.50. 


“The clearest and simplest book that has ap- 
peared in the phere of the problems it discusses."’ 
—Chicago Dial, 


**Contains the ripest results of deep study of the 
evolutionary problem. ... No student of the subject 
can afford to neglect this last volume of Romanes."’ 
—Bibliotheca Sacra. 


Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions. Isolation and Physiological Selection. Pp., 


With Portrait of Mr. Gulick. Cloth, $1.00. (/ust Published.) 


The three volumes of Darwin and After Darwin Supplied to One Order for $4.00 net. 


The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. 


By PROFESSOR E. D. COPE. 


Cuts, 121. Pages, 550. 


Tables, Bibliography, Index. Cloth, net, $2.00. 


** Will stand as the most concise and complete exposition of the doctrines of the Neo-Lamarckian 
school hitherto published. A most valuable text-book for teachers and students.’’—Science, N. 

“A work of unusual originality. No one can read the book without admiring the intimate knowledge 
of facts and the great power of generalisation which it discloses.’’—Prof. J. McK. Cattell. 


An Examination of Weismannism. 
By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. 
With Portrait of Weismann, and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. Thoroughly Indexed. 


Pages, ix. 221. 


Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 35 cents. 


** The best criticism of the subject in our language.’’—7he Outlook, New York. 


“The reader of this work will appreciate from this discussion, better than from the writings of Weis- 
mann himself, the significance of the final position adopted by Weismann.’’—Science. 


On Germinal Selection 


As a Source of Definitely Directed Variation. 
By AUGUST WEISMANN. 
Pages, xii, 61. Paper, 25 cents. 

“Professor Weismann considers this one of the 
most important of all his contributions on the evolu- 
tion problem..... important as marking some fun- 
damental changes in Weismann’s position.’’—Sc?- 
ence, New York. 


‘*Forms the crown and capsheaf of Weismann’s 
celebrated theory of heredity.’'"—ZAzchange. 


The Psychic Life of Micro- 


Organisms. 
By DR. ALFRED BINET. 
Authorised Translation. Pp., xii, 120. Cloth, 


75 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 


**M. Binet is a savant of high standing wh. has 
done, and is doing, admirable work in psychology.” 
—Prof. G. J. Romanes. 


*‘ His work in this department is clear and solid.’ 
—Francis R, Galton, 


On Orthogenesis (Definite Evolution) 


Or the Impotence of Darwinian Selection in the Formation of Species. 
By TH. EIMER, Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Tiibingen. 


Pages, circa 60. 


Illustrations of Butterflies. 


({n Preparation). Price, paper, 25 cents. 


Send stamp for our descriptive teens Circular, containing a résumé of all the work done in Biology . 


by The Monist and The Open rt, toge 


er with the portraits of eminent Biologists. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 


PUBLICATIONS ON CURRENT TOPICS 


Railway Pooling. 
By Hon. Mantin A. KNAPP Price, 25 cents. 


Problems of Municipal Government. 
By Epw. L. Gopxin, Esq....... ..............-. Price, 25 cents. 


' Recognition of Cuban Belligerency. 
By Pror. A. S. Price, 1§.cents. 


Law-Making by Popular Vote. 


By P. Pu. D.................Price, 25 cents. 
National and State Banks. 

By Hon. HORACE WHITE Price, 25 cents. 
Tae Immigration Question. 

By U. S. Commissioner J. H. SENNER............. Price, 25 cents. 


The Use of Silver as Money in the United States. 
By Pror. A. B. WOODFORD. Price, 35 cents. 


Uniform State Legislation. 
By F. J. Stimson, Esq... PRICE, 35 Conte. 


Postal Savings Banks. 
By Epw. T.: Heyn, Eeq. . .: 25 Conte. 


The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. 
By Pror..L. M. .. Price, 25 cents. 


Reasonable Railway Rates. 
By H. T. Newcoms, Esq... Peice, 2§ cents. 


How to Save Bimetallism. 


Complete catalogue of over 200 publications on polical, social, and economic 
topics sent on application. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science 


STATION B, PHILADELPHIA 


Important Publications. 


Scientific Books. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS. 
By Ernst Macu, Professor of the History 
and Theory of Inductive Science in the 
University of Vienna. Pages, xi., 208. 
Cuts, 37. Cloth, $1.25. 


“*.... Like everything he writes, a work of ge- 
nius.”’— . James, of Harvard. 


‘* There is no work known to the writer which in 
its general scientific bearing is more likely to repay 
richly thorough study. We are all interested in na- 
ture in one way or another, and our interests can 

iy be heightened and clarified by Mach’s wonder- 
fully original and wholesome /. 
Trevor in The Journal of Physical Chemistry. 


THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. Crirt- 
ICAL AND HistoricaL. By. Prof. Ernst 
Mach. Cuts, 250. Pages, 534. Half Mo- 
rocco, $2. 50. 


“A remarkable work.""—Nature. 

“A masterly book." —EZugineering News. 

“As a history of mechanics, the work is admir- 
able.""—7he Nation. 

“The book as a whole is unique and a valuable 
addition to library of science or philosophy.” — 
Prof. D. W.. Hering in Science. 

“Sets forth the elements of the subject with a 
clearness, lucidity, and force unknown in the math- 
Mining and Eng. 

eview. 


Works on Ancient India. 


ANCIENT INDIA: Its LanGuace anp Re- 
Licions. By Prof. H. Oldenber, 


2, of Kiel. 
Pages, ix., 110. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
25 cents. 


Contains (1) The Study of Sanskrit; (2) The Reli- 
on of the Veda; (3) Buddhism. A popular exposi- 
on by the foremost European authority. 


‘Matter divested of its technical form coming 
from so eminent an authority is certain to find a wel- 
come reception awaiting it at the hands of the many 
who are interesting themselves in Hindoo antiqui- 
ties at the present time.’"’—Chicago Tribune. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANCIENT IN- 
DIA. By Prof. Richard Garbe. Contain- 
ing (a) A Brief History of Indian Philoso- 
phy; (b) The Connexion between Greek 
and Indian Philosophy; and (c) Hindu Mo- 
nism. 12mo. Pp., 89. Cl., 50c; paper, 25¢c. 
“The value of this little work as a contribution 

to the history of philosophy may be justly termed 

great.’’—Bafptist Union. 
“* Though the work is scholarly, it is written for the 


neral reader who need not have previously studied 
the matter.’’— Bookseller and Ni aler. 


The Works of Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 


WHEELBARROW: ArTIcLEs Discus- 
SIONS ON THE LABOR QuesTion. With Por- 
trait of the author (Gen. Trumbull). Pa- 
ges, 300. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


‘Written with vivacity and wit, and with a Cob- 
bett-like terseness of 5 and felicity of illus- 
tration.’’"—Home New York. 


THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN 
ENGLAND. Second edition, revised and 


enlarged. Pp. 296. Cloth, 75c; paper, 2§c. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson says: ‘‘ This history ought 
to be read by every man who desires to make up 
_ mind how to act in this country at the present 
me.”’ 


Religious and Ethical. 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. By Dr. 
Paul Carus. Pages, 103. Extra edition, 
paper, 50 cents; cheaper edition, 25 cents. 
‘*The best and briefest ible popular exposi- 

tion of the scientific attitude towards the religious 

sentiment that we have read.""—New England Mag- 
asine. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Fourth edition. Pages, 32. Linen cover, 
15 cents. 

“* An effort to petty our ‘Idea of God’ that it may 
be greater, sublimer, and more awe-inspiring to 


future generations than it has ever been yet.’’— 
Literary World, London. 


ENGLISH SECULARISM, A CONFES- 
SION OF BELIEF. By George jacob 
Holyoake. Pages, xiii., 146. Cloth, 50 
cents. 


** George Jacob Holyoake is a sincere, gifted, and 
scholarly thinker, and his exposition of secularism 
will be read with interest by all followers of con- 
temporaneous movements.”"—7he Chicago Evening 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By G. /. 
Romanes, F. R. S. Third edition. Pages, 
184. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 


‘Will rank among the most valuable books the 
century has produced.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


THE ETHICAL PROBLEM. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Three Lectures Delivered at the 
Invitation of the Board of Trustees before 
the Society for Ethical Culture of Chicago. 
Pp., 90. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 


It is shown here that our views of morality always 
depend upon our view of life; every definition of 
good presupposes a certain world-conception. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. By Jr. 
Paul Carus. Fifth edition. Cloth, $1.00; 


paper, 35 cents. 

Accepted as authoritative by numerous Buddhistic 
sects, and translated into Chinese and Japanese. 

“Admirably fitted to be a handbook for the single 
reader or for classes.’’— Zhe Critic, New York. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., Chicago. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


1898 


THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A Religious and Soctological Quarterly 


CONDUCTED BY 


G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


OBERLIN, O. 


Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


“It is indispensable and is important, even to those who do not study ~ 
closely the currents of contemporaneous opinion.”— President Sylvester F. 


Scovel, Aug. 3, 1897. 


Contents of No. CCXV., July, 1897. 


Tue J. M. P. Metcalf 


Tue Cosmocony or GENESIS AND ITs RECONCIL- 


ERS. Morton 
Furtuer Stupies on tHe Bitoopy Sweat or 

Our Lorp. W. Keen 
JoserPn as A STATESMAN. J. Monroe 


How To Promote THE Stupy or GREEK. 
H. A. Scomp 


Improved Homes ror Wace-Earners. /. G. Johnson 
Tue Ipga oF THE Kincpom or Gop. M. Chapman 


EVOLUTION THEORIES AND CHRISTIAN DoctTRINEs. 
W. D. Mackenzie 


Contents of No. CCXVI., October, 1897. 


Ear_y RELIGION OF THE HinDvus. H. Magoun 


A Sxetcu or tHe History or tHe Boox or 


ZECHARIAH. WR. Betteridge 
Some CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PLA- 
TONISTS. F. J. Powiche 
Tue Cuurcn FATHERS ON THE NATURE OF Prop- 
ERTY. H. H. Swain 
Kna@rev’s Homer. S. C. Bartlett 


An EXamInation oF Royce’s Reticious AsPect 
oF PHILOSOPHY. S. Carr 


SoctaL EVOLUTION AND THE CHURCHES. H.. Davies 


Tue INCARNATION AS A Proor oF THE DocTRINE 
or THe KENosis. F.C. H. Wendel 


Tue Taxation Prostem in Cuicaco. FZ. W. Bemis 


Tue New Sayinos or Jesus. CG. Frederick Wright 


Contents of No. CCXVII., January, 1898. 


Osgood 
GILEAD AND BaSHAN; OR, THE Pramosaic Man- 
ASSITE CONQUEST. H. Hayman 


Tue ARCHZOLOGY or BaprTism. 


Dogs A LITERAL INTERPRETATION OF THE SONG 
or Sones Remove iTs CHARACTER AS ScRIP- 


TURE? S. 1. Curtiss 


or THe H. W. Magoun 
JONATHAN EDWARDS AND THE GREAT AWAKENING. 
EZ. H. Byington 


Tue Sociat Farcure or Cites. 
Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers 


C. B. Wilcox 
Z. S. Holbrook 


LAW AND LAWLESSNESS. 
Crvic REFORM. 


Semitic, Critical, Sociological Notes, and Book Reviews in cach Number. 


800 pp. Three Dollars a Year; 75 Cents a Number. 


Special Terms for 1898 to New Subscribers. Address 


THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA CO.,, 


OBERLIN, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Psychology and Philosophy. 


The Monographs of Th. Ribot. 


ey (1) Psychology of Attention. (2) The Diseases o 
concerning attention, personal- Personality. (3) The Diseases of the Will. Cloth, , 


Bon oe 75 cents each. Paper, 25 cents each. Full set, 
cloth, $1.75. 


Briefer Works by Max Mueller. 


“The old fascination and still (1) Zhree Introductory Lectures on the Science of 
riper go ~~ Thought. (2) Three Lectures on the Science of Lan- 


guage. Cloth, 75 cents each. Paper, 25 cents. 
By Alfred Binet. 


An original and valuable con- On Double Consciousness. New Studies in Ex- 


tribution.” perimental Psychology. Pages, 93. Paper, 15 
Evening Journal. cents. 
By Ludwig Noiré. 
“No Reason without Speech: On the Origin of Language. Pages, 57. Paper, 


No Speech without Reason.” 15 cents. 


By Ewald Hering. 
On Memory, and the Specific Energies of the Nerov- 
ous System. Pages, 50. Paper, 15 cents. 


The Works of Paul Carus. 
(1) The Primer of Philosophy. A Simple and 
Concise Exposition. Pages, 242. Cloth, $1.00. 
te Paper, 25 cents. (2) Fundamental Problems. A 
study of philosophy.” More Exhaustive Philosophical Treatise. Pp., 373. 
The Scotsman. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 50 cents. (3) Zhe Soul of 
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